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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    LONELY   CHILD    IX    THE    OLD     PICTURE- 
GALLERY. 

Every  old  house,  it  is  said,  has  its  haunted 
chamber  and  its  flitting  ghost. 

Seaforth  was  no  exception. 

Flitting  about  its  rooms  and  corridors 
went  a  lonely  little  spirit ;  but  it  was  not 
sprite,  nor  shade,  nor  fairy.  The  ghost  that 
haunted  the  halls  of  Lord  Seaforth  was  his 
own  and  only  child. 

She  lived  a  little  life  of  her  own,  which 
none  cared  to  inquire  into,  among  the  relics 
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of  past  ages,  of  which  the  old  house  was 
full. 

She  knew  no  fear  of  the  long,  dark  cor- 
ridors and  deserted  rooms ;  the  grim  knights 
in  armour  were  her  boon  companions,  and  the 
cold,  silent  picture-gallery  her  favourite  resort. 

Here  she  would  spend  hours  by  herself, 
playing  with  the  pictures. 

Every  picture  w7as  a  friend  to  her,  and 
she  treated  them  as  though  they  were  alive, 
and  talked  to  them,  laughed  with  them,  and 
quite  believed  they  answered  her,  and  were 
in  sympathy  with  her  varying  moods. 

The  lonely  child  had  no  companions,  and 
so  made  playmates  of  grandfathers,  and  great 
uncles,  and  great-great  aunts,  who  had  all 
been  dead  and  buried  years  and  years  before 
she  was  born. 

But  thev  had  been  children   once,  and 
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their  pictures  seem  to  have  been  mostly 
painted  when  they  were  merry  little  boys 
and  girls. 

For  very  smiling  faces  looked  down 
upon  little  Joan  from  the  walls,  and  in  the 
games  that  some  of  them  were  playing  she 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  join.  There 
were  groups  of  children  playing  on  the 
grass,  making  daisy- chains,  and  twining 
them  round  each  others'  old-fashioned  hats  ; 
groups  of  children  chasing  butterflies  and 
dancing  on  the  smooth  lawn,  or  standing  by 
the  lake,  feeding  great  white  swans. 

Then  there  were  separate  pictures  of 
companionless  children  like  little  Joan : 
a  little  girl  with  a  kitten  in  her  arms, 
another  leading  a  pet  lamb  crowned  with 
flowers,  a  little  boy  clinging  round  the  neck 
of  a  great  Newfoundland  dog. 
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But  the  favourite  of  all  was  a  half- 
length  picture  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  with 
a  thoughtful  face  and  dark,  earnest  eyes. 

Under  this  picture  was  written,  '  God- 
frey, Earl  of  Seaforth ;  painted  1763.'  All 
the  other  Earls  of  Seaforth  in  the  gallery 
were  called  Harold,  and  she  often  wondered 
why  this  was  the  only  one  who  was  called 
Godfrey. 

She  would  talk  to  this  picture  by  the 
hour.  There  was  something  about  the 
grave,  earnest  expression  of  the  beautiful 
face  which  seemed  to  invite  her  con- 
fidence. 

She  never  had  this  feeling  for  any  of  the 
children's  pictures.  They  looked  at  each 
other,  or  at  their  pet  animals  or  flowers,  not 
at  her. 

'  Godfrey,    Earl    of   Seaforth ;     painted 
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1763,'  was  the  only  one  who  looked  straight 
at  her,  with  his  kind,  understanding  eyes. 

She  had  the  greatest  faith  and  trust  in 
this  picture.  She  would  put  down  her  dolls 
and  other  treasures  in  front  of  it,  when  she 
was  called  away  from  the  picture-gallery, 
and  say,  ;  Take  care  of  them  till  I  come 
back.  I  know  I  can  trust  you ; '  just  as  a 
happier  child  might  have  confided  its  little 
possessions  to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother ; 
and,  of  course,  they  were  there  when  she 
returned. 

'I  knew  I  could  trust  you,'  she  would 
say  exultingly  when  she  found  everything 
exactly  as  she  had  left  it. 

She  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  entrusting  her  treasures  to  any  of 
the  other  pictures.  She  would  play  with 
them  in  her   gay   moods,  holding   out   her 
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hands  in  imaginary  claspings,  or  twining 
fancied  daisy-chains  with  the  Harolds  and 
the  Godfreys,  the  Joans  and  the  Bridgets  of 
long  ago ;  but  only  to  him  did  she  tell 
out  her  childish  thoughts  and  fancies,  the 
mournful  regrets  and  wondering  lamenta- 
tions of  which  her  little  life  was  full. 

6  You  think  of  nothing  but  play,'  she 
would  say  sometimes  to  the  laughing- 
groups  of  children,  '  and  I  want  a  grave 
talk  to-day/ 

And,  unhappily,  the  days  when  little 
Joan  wanted    '  a  grave  talk '    came   round 

verv   often.     For  she  knew  well   that  she 

*/ 

was  an  un-wanted,  unloved  child. 

She  had  had  early  instilled  into  her  that 
she  was  a  disappointment  and  a  mistake  ;  and 
that  as  such  she  wras  regarded  by  everyone, 
servants,  tenants,  and  parents  included. 
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For  her  nurse  used  often  to  tell  her  (and 
the  story  fascinated  while  it  saddened  her) 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  her 
birth  ;  of  all  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  to  welcome  the  heir ;  and  of  the 
terrible  disappointment  she  had  occasioned. 

1  Tell  it  me  again,'  she  would  say,  when 
the  tale  was  finished ;  *  tell  me  more  and 
more  about  it.' 

And  then  the  nurse  would  begin  again, 
and  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  unlighted 
bonfires,  the  silent  joy-bells,  of  the  tenantry 
separating  in  silence  and  returning  to  their 
homes  in  gloom  ;  of  the  depression  and  dis- 
appointment that  seemed  spread  all  around, 
and  the  mournful  silence  that  reigned  in  the 
house  ;  how  that  it  was  her  father  himself 
who  had  sent  all  the  crowds  away,  and  for- 
bidden any  sign  or  sound  of  rejoicing  ;   of 
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how  her  mother  had  said,  '  Take  it  away ;  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  it.' 

The  nurse  would  proceed  to  point  a 
moral  to  her  tale  by  telling  her  how  good 
she  ought  to  be,  how  submissive,  how  obe- 
dient, to  try  and  make  up  to  her  father  and 
mother  for  the  great  grief  she  had  caused 
them.  And,  poor  child!  she  was  as  obe- 
dient and  as  submissive  as  possible  to  her 
parents ;  but  all  this  made  her  shrink  from 
them— made  her  wish  to  keep  out  of  their 
way,  to  be  by  herself,  and  to  see  them  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  nurse  was  not  aware  of  the  deep 
effect  her  tales  had  upon  the  child,  nor  of 
the  lasting  impression  they  were  destined  to 
make  upon  her,  for  little  Joan  never  said 
anything  at  the  time.  But  in  the  silence  of 
the  picture-gallery  she  would  pour  out  all 
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her   feelings   to   the   picture   she    loved    so 
well. 

And  '  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth  ;  painted 
1763/  always  seemed  to  understand  and 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  her.  Every  feel- 
ing seemed  to  find  an  answer  in  his  earnest 
eyes.  He  looked  sorry,  or  tender,  or  pity- 
ing, according  to  the  mood  she  was  in  and 
to  the  demands   she  was  making  upon  him. 

So  infinite  was  the  expression  the 
master-hand  of  the  painter  had  thrown  into 
the  work ! 

There  were  times  when  the  sense  of 
being  a  disappointment  and  un-wanted  over- 
whelmed the  child. 

'  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth  ;  painted 
1763  ! '  she  would  sometimes  say ;  '  how  I 
wish  I  had  been  you  !  How  happy  your 
father  and  mother  must  have  been  when  you 
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were  born !  How  the  joy-bells  must  have 
rung  and  the  cannons  fired  !  There  was  no 
hushing  of  chimes  and  sending  away  of  tar- 
barrels  then !  And  your  mother  did  not 
say,  "  Take  it  away ;  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it!"' 

Poor  child !  this  was  the  hardest  part  of 
all,  and  her  little  voice  would  be  choked 
with  sobs  as  she  repeated  the  cold,  cruel 
words,  and  then  be  lost  in  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears. 

But  even  in  moods  like  this  the  beautiful 
eyes  in  the  picture  would  smile  down  sym- 
pathy and  comfort. 

She  often  wondered  what  the  past  events 
of  the  family  history  could  have  been,  that 
made  it  so  all-important  that  she  should 
have  been  a  boy,  and  her  advent  so  dis- 
astrous to  her  father  and  mother. 
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Her  young  spirit  cried  out  sometimes  in 
a  sudden  rebellion  against  the  injustice  of 
her  lot. 

'  Could  I  help  it  ? '  she  would  passion- 
ately cry,  kneeling  in  an  agony  of  grief  be- 
fore the  picture,  and  raising  her  streaming 
eyes  and  clasped  hands  to  the  calm  face 
above  her. 

The  picture  could  soothe  and  quiet  her, 
but  it  could  give  no  answer.  No !  It  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  past ;  could  not  tell 
her  why  a  shadow  should  have  rested  on 
her  young  life  from  its  beginning,  nor  why 
on  her  fair  young  brow  should  be  written 
the  cold,  cruel  words,  '  Not  wanted.' 

Had  the  little  heart  not  been  so  tender, 
had  the  passionate  longing  for  love  not  been 
so  great,  who  shall  say  what  evil  might  have 
come  out  of  such  a  childhood  ?     Who  shall 
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say  what  a  cold,  crushed,  and  hardened 
being  might  have  been  made  at  last  of 
a  child  who  bore  such  a  brand  on  her 
brow? 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    TWO    BROTHERS. 


The  family  of  Seaforth  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  property 
had  been  in  its  hands,  and  had  descended 
in  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  unentailed, 
for  generations. 

And  it  had  been  the  glory  and  pride 
of  the  family  that  it  should  have  been  so. 

Xo  vaurien,  no  graceless  spendthrift  had 
ever  darkened  the  pages  of  the  family  his- 
tory ;  and  the  property  had  always  been 
as  safe  and  as  sure  to  be  handed  down  to 
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its  legal  heir  as  if  it  had  been  entailed 
and  tied-up  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
law. 

About  thirty  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  our  story  in  the  first  chapter 
the  possessor  of  Seaforth  was  a  widower, 
with  two  sons.  He  was  a  great  invalid. 
This  fact,  and  the  great  distance  of  Sea- 
forth from  London,  kept  him  quite  sta- 
tionary, and  rendered  the  boys'  home-life 
an  isolated  and  monotonous  one.  In  due 
time  they  went  to  school  and  college, 
like  other  boys,  and  returned  three  times 
a  year  to  spend  their  holidays  at  home. 

Harold,  the  eldest,  was  a  self-contained 
and  silent  boy,  of  a  proud  and  overbear- 
ing disposition,  with  an  iron  will,  an  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  importance,  and 
a  great  love  of  power ;  but  a  boy  of  rigid 
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integrity  and  unsullied  conduct.  From  his 
boyhood  he  was  trustworthy,  and  his  father 
could  always  rely  on  his  word  and  on  his 
sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Godfrey,  the  younger,  was  as  careless 
and  light-hearted  as  his  brother  was  grave 
and  stern. 

He  was  weak,  yielding,  and  easily  led ; 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  reve- 
rence for  anyone  or  anything,  and  very 
little  principle. 

To  please  himself  and  to  enjoy  the 
passing  hour  was  to  him  of  far  greater 
importance  than  all  the  honour  and  duty 
in  the  world. 

At  school  and  at  college  he  was  as  idle, 
as  thoughtless,  and  as  extravagant  as  his 
brother  was  strict  and  conscientious. 

Between  two  natures  so  opposite  there 

vol.  i.  C 
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could  be  but  little  sympathy,  and  the 
brothers  were  from  childhood  always  at 
variance. 

As  years  went  on  mutual  indifference 
deepened  into  mutual  antipathy.  For,  as 
his  sons  grew  on  into  manhood,  the  old 
Earl  failed  yearly  in  health,  and  lived  more 
and  more  the  life  of  an  invalid. 

He  felt  himself  daily  less  able  to  cope 
with  a  wild  and  troublesome  youth,  and 
was  thankful  to  delegate  his  parental  au- 
thority to  his  eldest  son,  who  was  so  able 
and  so  willing  to  exercise  it. 

Godfrey  chafed  against  and  resented  the 
perpetual  espionage  his  brother  kept  up 
upon  him,  both  at  college  and  at  home. 
He  hated  the  austere  virtue  of  Harold's 
character. 

Harold,  on    his    side,   had   a   profound 
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contempt  for  Godfrey's  vacillating  disposi- 
tion, and  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  his 
bringing  disgrace  upon  the  family  name. 
And  in  Harold's  eyes  there  could  be  no 
crime  more  venial. 

He  loved  his  name,  his  home,  and  his 
family  traditions  with  a  proud  and  absorb- 
ing affection.  To  him  there  was  but  one 
place  in  the  world,  one  house,  one  name ; 
and  it  angered  him  to  know  his  pride  of 
birth  and  family  were  totally  unshared  by 
his  only  brother. 

To  Harold  a  life  spent  at  Seaforth  was 
a  dream  of  all  that  was  perfect.  He  asked 
for  nothing  better  than  to  establish  himself 
there  so  soon  as  his  college  life  should  be 
over,  and  to  nurse  the  estate  for  his  in- 
valid father  until  such  time  should  come 
when  it  should  be  all  his  own.  Life  he 
C  2 
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had  no  wish  to  see  ;  travel  and  adventure 
formed  no  part  of  his  plans.  His  pro- 
gramme of  life  was  an  irreproachable  career 
at  college,  a  brilliant  coming  of  age ;  a 
happy  marriage  with  some  beautiful  and 
high-principled  woman,  and  then  a  useful 
and  honoured  life  in  a  place  every  stone 
of  which  he  idolised,  and  every  tree  of 
which  he  held  dear. 

The  younger  son's  day-dream  was  alto- 
gether different. 

He  held  the  monotonous  life  at  Sea- 
forth  in  abhorrence.  To  him  it  was  the 
acme  of  dulness,  pomp,  and  formality. 

His  great  desire  was  to  escape  from  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  enter  the  army 
early,  and  so  become  his  own  master  at 
once,  and  to  pass  his  life  as  far  away  from 
his  brother  as  could  possibly  be. 
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Within  a  few  months  of  Harold's  com- 
ing of  age  (which  in  the  Seaforth  family 
was  not  till  nve-and-twenty),  both  brothers 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  first 
part  of  their  respective  programmes. 

Harold  was  established  at  Seaforth,  the 
prop  and  support  of  his  invalid  father,  and 
the  recognised  master  of  all. 

Godfrey  was  a  captain  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  in  every  way  removed  from  his 
brother's  control.  His  career,  so  for,  had 
been  just  what  might  have  been  predicted. 
He  had  plunged  headlong  into  a  life  of 
reckless  extravagance,  had  developed  a 
passion  for  gambling,  and  already  had 
he  three  times  applied  to  his  father 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  give  him  a  fresh 
start. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  fourth  appli- 
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cation  when  he  was  summoned  to  Seaforth 
to  attend  his  brother's  coming  of  age. 

Godfrey's  career  had,  of  course,  been 
pain  and  grief  to  Harold.  Antipathy  had 
ripened  into  dislike ;  but  an  event  now 
occurred  which  converted  antipathy  and 
dislike  into  bitter,  undying  hatred. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


THE   FIRST   CTIAXGE    IX   THE    PROGRAMME. 


It  was  within,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
few  months  of  his  coming;  of  aire  that 
Harold  took  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Seaforth. 

It  was  at  about  the  same  time,  too, 
that  the  old  Eector  of  the  place  died,  and 
the  living  changed  hands.  A  young  col- 
lege friend,  whose  character  closely  re- 
sembled his  own,  was  chosen  by  Harold  to 
fill  the  vacant  place. 

This  young  man,  Edward  Stanhope  by 
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name,  brought  with  him  to  the  Eectory 
his  newly-married  wife  and  his  orphaned 
and  penniless  sister. 

Beautiful,  high-principled,  and  full  of 
character,  the  young  girl  was  just  the  kind 
of  woman  Harold  had  dreamed  of  in  his 
wife.  Before  he  was  aware  of  it  himself, 
indeed,  from  the  hour  of  his  introduction 
to'  her,  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
The  Eector  and  his  wife  were  not  slow  to 
perceive  it,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
assist  and  encourage  him. 

An  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  Hall 
and  the  Eectory.  Almost  daily  was  Harold 
to  be  found  there ;  and,  for  a  time,  the 
hard,  stern  man  forgot  his  duties  at  home, 
neglected  his  usual  avocations,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  winning  the  beautiiul  girl  who  ex- 
ercised so  powerful  an  influence  over  him. 
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The  situation  was  patent  to  all.  The 
only  person  unaware  of  it  was  Hester  her- 
self. 

So  far  was  it  from  her  thoughts  to  con- 
nect  anything  of  sentiment  with  the  cold, 
stern  man,  who  she  looked  upon  solely  as 
her  brother's  friend   and   patron,    that   the 
idea  of  his  being  in  love  with  her,  or,  in- 
deed, with  anyone,  never  entered  her  mind 
for  a  moment.     Herself  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  and  hope,  gifted  with  tender  feelings, 
quick  susceptibilities,  and  strong  powers  of 
affection   and   devotion ;    Harold,   with   his 
rigid   integrity,    mi  tempered  by  tenderness, 
and  total  want  of  sympathy   and   imagina- 
tion, was  the  very  last  man  in  the  world 
to  interest  her. 

All-unconscious    of    the    meshes   which 
were  being  woven  round  her,  she  pursued 
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her  way  unthinkingly  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
her  way'  was  such  that  Harold's  hopes 
strengthened  day  by  day. 

Her  natural  goodness  made  her  kind 
to  everyone,  Harold  among  the  rest.  She 
always  did  what  she  could  to  please  others 
and  make  them  happy ;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, would  sing  or  play  at  any  moment, 
and  for  any  length  of  time,  as  she  would 
have  done  for  anyone  who  asked  her. 

Moreover,  she  took  pleasure  in  doing- 
it,  for  she  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  an 
in-born  delight  in  music  for  its  own  sake. 

It  was  quite  as  much  to  please  herself 
as  to  give  pleasure  to  him  that  she  would 
sing  song  after  song  all  through  the  soft 
summer  evenings. 

She  would  have  done  just  the  same  had 
she  been  quite  alone. 
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She  was  quite  unaware  of  him,  as  he 
sat  silent  and  enthralled,  her  voice  going 
through  and  through  him,  and  raising  feel- 
ings  within  him  never  experienced  before. 
And  Harold,  meanwhile,  deceived  by  her 
kindness  and  her  willingness  to  comply  with 
his  every  request ;  deceived,  also,  by  her 
manner  of  doing  it ;  mistaking  her  delight 
in  the  performance  for  its  own  sake  for 
delight  in  the  performance  of  his  wishes, 
began  to  fancy  his  feelings  were  returned. 

And  on  all  this  his  future  hopes  now 
hung.  He,  for  the  first  time,  felt  himself  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  another,  and  realised 
that  that  other  had  the  power  to  withhold 
or  bestow  that  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 

His  whole  future  life,  he  soon  realised, 
its  happiness  and  its  success,  was  dependent 
on  his  securing  her  for  his  wife. 
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And  with  this  knowledge  there  crept 
over  him  also,  for  the  first  time,  a  feeling 
of  inferiority.  He  lost  sight  of  himself  as 
his  admiration  increased  for  her. 

At  length  the  crisis  came ;  and  one 
summer  evening  he  made  his  declaration, 
and  placed  his  future  in  the  young  girl's 
hands. 

Completely  taken  by  surprise,  alarmed, 
and  slightly  indignant,  Hester  instantly  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  told  him 
that  what  he  asked  was  impossible,  and 
begged  he  would  never  mention  the  subject 
again. 

The  denouement  caused  a  terrific  fracas 
at  the  Eectory.  Edward  Stanhope  and  his 
wife  were  at  first  incredulous,  and  then 
furious.  Harold  himself  staggered  under 
the  blow  ;   and  in  justice  to  him  we  must 
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say  that  the  disappointment  far  outweighed 
the  astonished  mortification. 

But  his  friend  the  Eector  told  him  to 
wait,  and  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
Hester's  resolution  was  final.  The  girl,  he 
said,  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  She 
was  young,  she  was  inexperienced,  she  was 
ignorant.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing.  Give  her  time,  and  it  was  almost 
certain  she  would  come  round. 

Harold  suffered  himself  to  be  guided 
by  his  friend's  advice,  and  was  once  more 
filled  with  hope.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  wait  till  the  eve  of  his  birthday,  and 
then  renew  his  suit ;  so  that  he  might  on 
the  same  day  be  welcomed  by  his  tenantry 
as  their  future  master,  and  present  the 
beautiful  girl  to  them  as  their  future  mis- 
tress. 
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Meanwhile  great  pressure  was  put  upon 
Hester  by  her  brother  and  his  wife.  Ar- 
guments, entreaties,  even  threats  were  by 
turns  brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

At  last  she  was  taunted  with  her  de- 
pendent position,  and  given  to  understand 
she  was  de  trop  in  their  home. 

Till  this  last  means  of  coercion  was 
tried,  Hester's  resolution  had  never  faltered. 
Her  answer  had  always  been  the  same : 
gentle  but  decided. 

But  they  had  gone  too  far.  Her  in- 
dependent spirit  rebelled  against  such  an 
implication ;  her  pride  rose,  and  she  plainly 
told  her  brother  that  sooner  than  be  the 
wife  of  a  man  she  did  not  care  for,  or  a 
dependent  in  a  home  where  she  was  not 
wanted,  she  would  go  out  as  a  governess 
and  work  for  her  daily  bread. 
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Edward  Stanhope  was  alarmed.  He 
knew  how  fearless  and  determined  his  sister 
was,  and  he  was  afraid  she  would  act  up 
to  her  intention. 

He  knew,  too,  how  fully  competent  she 
was  to  undertake  such  a  post,  for  she  had 
always  been  the  sharer  of  his  studies,  and 
was  almost  as  good  a  classical  scholar  as 
himself,  and  well-informed  and  well-read 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  So  that  he  felt 
it  was  no  idle  threat,  but  one  which  she 
was  as  well  able  to  carry  out  as  she 
might  become  determined  to  fulfil. 

He  saw  that  it  was  best  to  be  silent 
for  the  present ;  and  he  told  his  wife  they 
had  overdone  their  part,  and  must  let  the 
subject  drop  for  a  time.  They  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  and  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  there  arrived 
at  Seaforth  the  younger  son. 

He  had  been  summoned,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  attend  Harold's  coming  of 
age.  He  would  willingly  have  refused  the 
invitation;  but  being  about  to  make  a  fourth 
application  for  money,  he  did  not  dare 
disobey  ;  more  especially  as  he  thought  a 
personal  interview  with  his  father  would  be 
more  to  his  own  advantage  than  a  corre- 
spondence, which  he  felt  sure  was  always 
overlooked  by  his  elder  brother. 

The  sequel  is  easy  to  guess.  The  beau- 
tiful girl  at  the  Eectory  exercised  the  same 
fascination  over  him  as  she  had  already 
done  over  his  brother,  and  her  position 
woke  up  all  his  best  feelings,  and  roused 
his  pity  and  indignation.  Certainly  no  one 
could   have   been   found   who   could   enter 
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more  fully  into  Hester's  feelings  than  God- 
frey Seaforth. 

Sympathy,  cordial  and  hearty,  he  would 
have  accorded  to  anyone  who  shared  in  his 
dislike  to  his  elder  brother ;  but  when  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  was  in  question, 
every  chivalrous  feeling  was  called  into 
play,  and  he  could  not  stop  at  sympathy: 
he  must  come  to  her  help. 

The  present  moment  was,  and  had  ever 
been,  all-important  in  his  eyes. 

No  thought  of  the  future,  therefore,  nor 
of  the  responsibilities  he  was  incurring, 
troubled  his  thoughts  when,  filled  with  pity 
for  the  forlorn  damsel,  he  offered  to  play 
the  part  of  the  knight- errant  and  to  rescue 
her  from  the  meshes  in  which  she  was  en- 
tangled. 

vol.  i.  D 
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He  never  reflected  for  a  moment  on 
his  own  position,  harassed  as  he  was  by 
difficulties,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt. 

Neither — to  his  credit  be  it  spoken — did 
he  consider  what  an  additional  burden  a 
wife  would  be  to  him. 

Kash  and  uncalculating  as  ever,  he  in- 
vited another  to  share  his  already  fallen 
fortunes,  and  to  go  with  him  to  poverty 
and  ruin. 

And  in  Hester's  eyes  he  contrasted  so 
favourably  with  his  elder  brother.  He  had 
all  the  youth,  spirits,  and  sentiment  that 
Harold  lacked,  and  the  chivalrous  sympathy 
he  showed  towards  herself  roused  all  her 
gratitude. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  of  that 
hardness,  and  rigid  love  of  duty  that  her 
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knowledge  of  his  brother,  and  her  recent 
experience  of  her  own,  had  taught  her  to 
dislike. 

Of  his  real  character  she,  of  course, 
knew  nothing.  Stories  against  him  she  had 
heard,  but  in  her  present  state  of  feeling 
she  was  quite  ready  to  believe  he  had 
been  mismanaged,  and  was  a  victim  to  his 
brother's  austerity.  She  magnified  him 
into  a  hero.  He  wTas,  no  doubt,  an  ill- 
treated  younger  son,  whose  father  had  been 
prejudiced  against  him.  Woman-like,  she 
took  the  part  of  the  injured  and  oppressed 
— believed  him,  pitied  him,  and  loved  him. 

Everything  was  privately  arranged  by 
Godfrey ;  and  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
coming  of  age — the  day  on  which  Harold 
was  intending  to  urge  his  suit  again — she 
became  Godfrey's  wife. 
D  2 
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The  marriage  took  place  in  London,  and 
a  telegram  announcing  the  event  reached 
Seaforth  in  the  evening,  j 

This,  then,  was  the  event  which  made 
Harold's  cup  of  wrath  and  hatred  brim 
over,  and  changed  the  whole  programme  of 
his  life. 

The  brilliant  coming  of  age,  the  happy 
marriage,  the  honoured  life  spent  among 
his  own  people,  with  a  beautiful  and  be- 
loved wife  at  his  side — all  these  dreams 
faded  away. 

Stunned  by  the  blow,  he  was  not  even 
able  to  appear  among  his  tenantry  on  that 

long-looked-for  day. 

It  dawned  in  silence  and  in  gloom. 
The  rejoicings  were  postponed,  and  it  passed 
without  festivity  or  mark  of  any  kind. 
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Postponed  at  first,  they  never  after- 
wards took  place. 

From  that  time  Harold  became  more 
rigid,  more  hard  and  stern,  than  ever. 

He  isolated  himself  entirely,  shrank  from 
society,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  and  the  care  of  his  in- 
valid father. 

He  formed  for  himself  a  sort  of  mill- 
wheel  of  tasks  and  duties.  Round  and 
round  it  went  every  day,    and  he  with  it. 

Every  hour  had  its  work  allotted  to  it, 
every  day  brought  with  it  its  special  occu- 
pation. 

One  act  testified  to  the  soreness  and 
bitterness  of  his  feelings,  but  he  never 
opened  his  lips  on  the  past  to  anyone. 
This  was  to  procure,  through  his  father's 
influence  with  the  party  then  in  power,  a 
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Crown  living  for  Edward  Stanhope,  so  that 
with  his  departure  all  association  with  his 
bygone  sorrow  and  mortification  should  be 
swept  away. 

His  property  became  his  idol,  and  upon 
its  improvement  he  expended  all  his  time, 
all  his  care,  all  his  devotion. 

In  this  life  he  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  completely  absorbed. 

Years  went  by,  and  still  found  him 
living  the  same  life,  still  shrinking  from 
society,  and  drifting  by  degrees  into  that 
eccentricity  which  seems  inseparable  from 
want  of  contact  with  our  fellow-men. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

LORD    SEAFORTH'S   DEALINGS   WITH   HIS 
YOUNGER   SOX. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  old  Earl 
had  been  as  furious  with  his  younger  son  as 
it  was  in  his  nature  to  be ;  more  especially 
as  Godfrey's  conduct  towards  himself  on  that 
occasion  had  been  marked  by  more  than 
his  usual  duplicity.  The  evening  before  his 
elopement  he  had  so  far  imposed  upon  his 
father  by  a  feigned  interest  in  his  brother, 
and  even  in  his  brother's  hopes  concerning 
his  marriage,  as  to  induce  the  old  man  to 
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promise  once  more  to  pay  all  his  debts,  on 
condition  of  an  improved  behaviour,  and  to 
forestall  his  promise  by  the  immediate  gift 
of  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  utter  want  of  principle,  of  a  com- 
mon sense  of  honour  even,  in  this  transac- 
tion in  view  of  subsequent  events,  had 
finally  disgusted  the  old  man  ;  and  as  he 
afterwards  brooded  over  the  falsehoods  of 
which,  in  that  one  short  interview,  Godfrey 
had  been  guilty,  he  had  lashed  himself 
into  fury,  and  had  sworn  he  would  with- 
draw his  allowance,  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
1  allow  him  to  go  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as 
possible/ 

But  here  Harold  had  interfered.  True 
to  his  character,  his  rigid  sense  of  duty 
would  not  allow  him   to  countenance   any 
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measures   that    partook    of    the   nature   of 
revenge. 

True  to  his  family  pride,  he  would  not 
allow  the  name  of  Seaforth  to  be  de- 
graded. 

True  to  the  one  affection  of  his  life, 
he  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  sentence  that 
would  entail  suffering  on  the  woman  he 
had  loved,  who  must  share  in  her  hus- 
band's  disgrace. 

But  by  and  by,  though  no  communica- 
tion had  been  held  with  Godfrey,  rumours 
reached  Seaforth  of  the  reckless  career  in 
which  lie  was  plunging.  Xumberless  bills 
were  forwarded  to  Seaforth,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  Harold  and  his  father  to  lay 
their  heads  together  and  to  resolve  upon  a 
course  of  action. 

For  the  crash  they  saw  must  come  :    the 
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day  could  not  be  far  distant  when  Godfrey 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  his  regiment,  and 
perhaps  have  to  fly  the  country. 

To  avoid  such  disgrace  being  brought 
on  the  family  name,  Godfrey  must  be  got 
out  of  the  way,  must  be  made  to  sell  out 
at  once,  and  be  bribed,  by  the  promise  of  a 
settlement  of  all  his  difficulties,  to  go  and 
live  abroad  for  a  time. 

Harold  easily  made  his  father  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  plan,  and  the  proposal  was 
made.  But  it  came  too  late.  A  letter 
from  Godfrey  to  his  father  arrived  in  the 
meanwhile,  coolly  announcing  his  having 
sent  in  his  papers  and  his  own  precipitate 
flight  from  England;  alleging,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  'misfortunes,'  that  the  promise  of 
payment  of  his  debts,  made  to  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding-day,  had  not  been  ful- 
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filled ;  and  urging  his  present  state  of  utter 
destitution,  and  that  of  his  wife,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  speedy  remittance. 

The  disgrace  sat  hea\y  on  Harold's  soul. 

The  thought  of  the  gossip  at  the  clubs, 
of  the  family  name  hi  every  mouth,  was 
sheer  pain  to  him  ;  and  he  registered  a 
solemn  vow  that  Godfrey  should  never  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  He  who  had 
disgraced  the  name  of  Seaforth,  and  brought 
upon  it  such  dishonour,  should  re-enter 
its  walls  no  more.  Henceforth  Godfrey 
Seaforth  should  be  as  one  dead,  and  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned. 

Still,  for  the  sake  of  one  whose  fate  could 
not  be  dissevered  from  his,  Godfrey  should 
not  starve.  An  allowance  should  be  made 
him,  but  on  certain  conditions. 

A  yearly  allowance,  therefore,  should  be 
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his  still,  on  condition  that  he  never  returned 
to  England. 

The  moment  he  set  foot  on  English  soil 
the  allowance  ceased,  and  would  never  be 
renewed. 

To  these  stipulations  Godfrey  agreed 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  He  seemed 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  He  settled  him- 
self at  Homburg,  moving  to  Ems  and  Spa 
at  his  own  convenience  ;  and  in  the  end, 
when  the  gaming-tables  in  Europe  were 
closed,  establishing  himself  for  good  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monaco. 

No  more  letters  passed  between  him  and 
his  father.  His  allowance  was  regularly 
paid  ;  and  but  for  that  half-yearly  reminder 
of  his  existence  he  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  forgotten  by  his  father  and 
brother. 
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For  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  and 
the  necessary  arrangements  concluded,  his 
name,  in  all  the  years  that  followed,  was 
never  again  mentioned  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE  AND  FORTUNE. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Harold  had  been 
the  victim  of  fate,  and  had  been  forced  to 
relinquish  the  programme  which  he  had 
carved  out  for  himself. 

To  the  outside  world  it  appeared  so. 
What  it  saw  was  a  misanthropical  and 
slightly  eccentric  man — a  man  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  management  of  his 
property,  to  which  the  devotion  of  his  life 
was  given. 

And  the  world  wrondered  at  what  it  saw ; 
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for  it  was  apparently  an  aimless  and  pur- 
poseless expenditure  of  time,  since  the  only- 
heir  to  those  wide  acres  was  an  outlawed 
gambler.  But  the  world  did  not  under- 
stand the  solitary  man. 

There  was  not,  there  could  not  be  any- 
thing purposeless  in  the  life  of  a  man  like 
Harold. 

Eunning  through  all  those  years  was 
a  fixed  and  settled  resolution,  and  a  pre- 
determined course  of  conditions  of  mind, 
which  none  knew  but  himself. 

None  but  himself  knew  what  he  had 
suffered,  as  none  could  guess  how,  year  by 
year,  he  did  battle  with  his  feelings,  wTith 
the  resolute  intention  of  overcoming  them. 

JSTo  trial  that  God  could  have  sent  could 
have  driven  the  iron  so  deeply  into  the 
proud  man's  soul. 
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To  have  staked  his  life's  affection  and 
happiness  on  one  throw,  and  to  have  lost, 
was  in  itself  as  the  bitterness  of  death  to 
him. 

But  that  in  his  one  venture  the  brother 
whom  he  despised  and  hated,  of  whose 
character  he  had  a  scorn  almost  amounting 
to  horror,  that  that  man  of  all  others  should 
have  rushed  in  where  he  had  feared  to  tread, 
and  have  borne  off  the  prize  before  his  very 
eyes — this  it  was  which  had  been  to  him 
as  gall  and  wormwood,  and  had  wellnigh, 
at  one  time,  driven  him  mad.  And  yet  he 
was  determined  to  overcome  it. 

Come  what  might,  do  what  violence  he 
might  to  his .  feelings,  never  should  Seaforth 
descend  to  his  spendthrift  and  vagabond 
brother. 

Nor   should    Seaforth,   his    idol,   suffer. 
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Without  a  mistress  it  was  shorn  of  half  its 
glories — turned  into  a  sort  of  magnificent 
shooting-box  and  hunting-lodge  for  two 
solitary  men. 

It  always  had,  it  always  ought  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in 
England.     And  take  it  it   should  still. 

On  these  two  pivots  his  life  turned ;  on 
these  two  points  his  mind  was  fixed  ;  and 
through  all  those  years,  apparently  aimlessly 
passing,  they  underlay  every  thought,  every 
act,  and  every  intention. 

And,  to  pave  the  way  for  their  accom- 
plishment, he  stood  aside,  as  it  were,  and 
looked  on  at  himself,  and  treated  that  self 
as  if  he  were  treating  and  providing  for 
another  person. 

A  nature  like  his,  he  saw,  must  not  be 
hurried. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Time — much  time  must  be  given  to 
make  the  past  a  dreamy  long-ago;  and 
then,  then,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  the  admission  of  a  new  future,  and  a 
fresh  programme  of  life.  Others  had  lived 
through  the  wreck  of  their  life's  hope,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past  risen  into  greater 
strength  than  ever.     Then  why  not  he? 

Others  had  conquered  by  the  force  of 
time,  and  he  would  do  so  too. 

Triumph  over  circumstances  he  must 
and  would. 

Never  should  it  be  said  that  he  had 
been  a  victim  to  fate  or  to  evil  fortune. 
Time  he  stooped  to  use  for  his  own  ends. 
Fate  and  fortune  he  scoffed  at.  In  the 
power  of  time  and  habit  he  fully  believed. 

So  many  years,  then,  he  gave  himself  in 
which  to  forget,  and  in  a  round  of  occupa- 
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tions   he   hoped   to   hurry  the  moment   of 
oblivion. 

A  change  in  his  feelings  must  thus,  he 
thought,  be  wrought. 

Year  after  year,  with  their  unceasing 
mill  wheel  of  duties,  must  at  length  oblite- 
rate the  one  year,  or  rather  the  few  months, 
which  had  been  laden  with  so  much  of  joy 
and  sorrow  for  him  ;  and  every  day,  bearing 
him  further  and  further  away  from  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  the  era  of  his  weakness, 
would  restore  to  him  the  mastery  over  his 
feelings,  which  for  those  brief  and  happy 
weeks  he  owned  to  himself  he  had  par- 
tially, if  not  entirely,  lost. 

Then,  thus  much  accomplished,  he  hoped 
by  degrees  to  be  disposed  to  re-enter  so- 
ciety, and  by  slower  degrees  still  to  turn 
his  thoughts  once  more  to  marriage. 
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Not  for  love.  Not  the  old  dream  of  a 
happy  marriage  and  a  beloved  wife.  No ! 
that  part  of  his  programme  could  never  be  ; 
therein  he  had  been  wholly  vanquished  ;  and 
he  knew  in  himself  that  in  that  nor  time, 
nor  habit,  nor  will,  nor  self-respect — these 
gods  to  whom  he  bowed,  and  in  whom  he 
trusted — could  do  anything  for  him. 

Victory  the  first  for  fate  and  fortune,  but 
victory  how  complete  and  final  he  knew  too 
well. 

But  he  would  have  the  outline  of  the 
programme  still.  With  but  that  one  excep- 
tion, it  should  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same. 

He  would  yet  find  some  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  could  esteem  and  regard,  albeit 
she  might  never  kindle  in  him  the  feelings 
with  which  he  had  once  been  inspired. 
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And  with  the  tie  of  mutual  interests, 
mutual  hopes  and  fears,  with  children  grow- 
ing up  around  them  and  sharing  their  affec- 
tion, who  should  say  that  esteem  and  re- 
gard would  not  ripen  into  affection,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  programme  be  carried 
out  still? 

Still  might  he  laugh  at  fate  and  fortune, 
and  defy  adverse  circumstances  to  make  any 
radical  change  in  the  life  he  had  carved 
out  for  himself. 

So  from  the  ashes  of  his  life-wreck  his 
will  sprang,  phoenix-like,  in  greater  force 
than  ever. 

The  thunderbolt  of  heaven  had  fallen 
hot  and  heavy,  but  he  would  not  recognise 
God's  hand.  There  was  in  him  no  thought 
of  submission,  no  bowing  to  a  higher  will. 
He  was  determined  still  to  carve  out  his  own 
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future,  and  to  make  it  what  he  deemed  it 
ought  to  be. 

But  he  could  not  escape  like  this.  For 
when  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  himself  in 
which  to  forget  had  expired,  fate  had  scored 
another  victory ;  for,  to  his  own  dismay,  he 
realised  that  his  wound  was  as  fresh  as  ever, 
and  that  he  still  shrank  from  the  idea  of  any 
woman  in  his  home,  any  face  at  the  head  of 
his  table. 

Once  more  the  old  prescription,  the  old 
remedy — time.  Another  year  must  now 
be  added,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
so  the  years  rolled  on. 

Yet  in  one  sense  was  he  worsted  in  the 
struggle,  for  as  it  wore  on,  Time,  who  was  to 
have  been  his  friend,  became  in  a  way  his 
enemy  also ;  and  Habit,  who  was  to  have 
been  his  help,  turned  out  a  hindrance  too. 
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For  the  one  laid  her  hand  upon  him 
so  heavily  that  all  the  little  youth  he  had 
ever  had  slowly  departed  from  him  ;  and  the 
other  rendered  his  mode  of  life  so  completely 
second  nature  to  him,  that  every  day  he 
shrank  more  from  the  thought  of  any  alter- 
ation. The  two,  banded  together,  were 
making  him  a  premature  old  man,  in  ap- 
pearance, in  ways,  and  in  feelings. 

Grave  and  stern  he  had  always  been, 
but  now  he  rarely  smiled.  His  keenness  for 
sport  departed ;  the  good-fellowship  of  the 
hunting-field  went  against  him ;  he  lived 
more  and  more  alone. 

He  was  himself  startled  to  find  how  the 
habit  of  unsociability  was  growing  on  him  ; 
to  realise  how  it  was  his  instinct  to  turn  his 
horse's  head  into  a  bye-lane  when  he  saw  in 
the  distance  anyone  he  was  likely  to  know. 
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By  and  by,  he  told  himself,  he  would 
have  grown  so  old,  so  morose,  so  unlike 
other  people,  that  even  with  Seaforth  at  his 
back  he  would  offer  but  little  attraction  to 
any  young  girl.  And  he  actually  began 
sometimes  almost  to  wish  to  give  the 
struggle  up — to  own  himself  defeated,  to 
leave  Seaforth  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future,  and  to  live  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  the  one  love  of  his 
life. 

But  these  were  his  moments  of  weakness, 
when  the  cry  of  his  soul  was,  '  Vanquished, 
vanquished ! ' 

Quickly  following  upon  them  would 
come  the  fierce  reaction  and  Will  be  pre- 
dominant again.  'She  shall  not  spoil  my 
life  for  me !  Overcome  these  feelings  I 
must   and  will.       Vanquished    once,  victor 
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I  will  yet  be.  The  triumph  shall  be  mine 
still ! ' 

Little  did  the  world  as  it  saw,  and  grew 
used  to  see,  the  solitary  man,  with  his  set 
stern  face  going  his  daily  rounds,  his  long, 
monotonous  rides,  guess  of  the  wild  battle 
that  was  raging  within  him,  above  the  din  of 
which  rose  ever  the  resolution  of  which  no 
man  dreamed. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  character  over 
whose  life  no  softening  mother's  love  or 
sister's  influence  had  ever  rested,  no  hal- 
lowing religious  power  had  ever  shone.  Of 
a  strength  outside  himself  he  knew  nothing, 
nor  of  the  power  of  a  Voice  that  could  still 
the  raging  of  the  storm  within  him. 

Xapoleon's  '  Je  me  suffix '  was  ever  the 
motto  of  his  life. 

And  what  was  the  end  of  it  ? 
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That  after  all  those  years  he  was  in  just 
the  same  position  as  at  first :  still  struggling 
with  his  own  strong  feelings,  still  determined 
to  overcome  them,  and  still  unable  to  forget 
Hester  Stanhope,  or  to  banish  her  beautiful 
face  from  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  YL 

THE    OLD   EARL'S  DYING   BEQUEST. 

The  next  event  in  the  fa  mil}'  history  was 
the  death  of  the  old  Earl ;  and  a  conversa- 
tion which  Harold  held  with  his  father  a 
short  time  previously  did  for  him  that  which 
all  his  own  resolutions  had  been  powerless 
to  accomplish. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
doctor  had  announced  that  the  Earl's  hours 
were  numbered,  the  old  man  called  his  son 
to  his  bedside,  and  somewhat  suddenly  asked 
him  the  following  question  : 
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'Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Harold, 
that  when  I  am  gone  there  is  only  one  life 
between  your  brother  and  the  property  ?  ' 

'  Do  not  disquiet  yourself,'  was  Harold's 
reply.     '  I  shall  certainly  marry  some  day.' 

'  Some  day !  '  repeated  Lord  Seaforth. 
'  Ah  !  Harold,  I  have  been  waiting  patiently 
these  many  years  in  the  hope  of  it,  but  there 
seems  to  me  even  less  chance  than  there 
was  at  first,  of  your  making  up  your  mind 
to  do  so.' 

c  I  shall  certainly  marry  some  day,'  re- 
peated Harold,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as 
before. 

'  But  supposing  you  die  in  the  mean- 
time ? '  said  the  old  man,  excitedly. 

Harold  raised  his  head.  He  seemed 
struck  by  the  idea. 

4  Supposing  you  die,'  the  old  Earl  went 
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on,  eagerly  following  up  his  advantage, 
4  what  happens  ?  The  whole  of  this  ancient 
estate,  upon  which  you  are  daily  bestowing 
so  much  care  and  attention,  falls  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  spend- 
thrift, who  would  put  it  up  to  auction  to- 
morrow.' 

A  sound  that  was  half  an  execration, 
half  a  cry  of  pain,  escaped  from  Harold's 
lips.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

'There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding  this 
terrible  misfortune,'  Lord  Seaforth  went  on. 
'  One  would  be,  of  course,  your  having  a 
son  of  your  own  ;  but  failing  that,  there  is  a 
plan  in  my  head  which  I  have  for  some  time 
past  been  revolving,  and  for  which  I  have 
long  waited  an  opportunity  of  propounding 
to  you.' 
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Harold  came  nearer  to  the  bedside  and 
listened  with  some  curiosity. 

'  We  must  do  that  which  it  has  been  our 
family's  glory  not  to  do.  We  must  entail 
the  estate.' 

'  Entail  the  estate  ! '  exclaimed  Harold. 
'  And  upon  whom  ?  Except  myself  and  my 
heirs,  there  is  no  one  but  that  vagabond 
himself.' 

'  You  mistake,  Harold,'  said  the  old  man. 
c  Godfrey  has  a  son.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this. 
Harold  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
slowly,  without  speaking,  and  the  old  man 
lay  back  on  his  pillow  and  watched  him. 

'  I  am  very  feeble,  Harold,'  he  said  at 
last.  '  Bear  with  me  while  I  put  the  case 
before  you,  and  then  tell  me  your  objections 
if  you  will.' 
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Harold  instantly  resumed  his  seat  and 
gave  all  his  attention. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  intended 
to  cut  Godfrey  off  with  a  shilling,  thereby 
leaving  him  entirely  in  his  brother's  power, 
to  whom  he  should  look  for  continuing  the 
stipulated  allowance,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  heretofore.  That  the  estate  should  now 
be  strictly  entailed  on  Harold  and  his  heirs  ; 
and  failing  them,  on  Godfrey's  son,  Godfrey 
himself  being  omitted  altogether. 

By  these  means  the  worthless  younger 
son  should  never  have  the  chance  of  making 
ducks-and-drakes  of  the  property. 

He  concluded  by  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
Harold  to  marry  at  once,  and  to  let  him  die 
with  the  feeling  that  he  was  pledged  to  do 
so. 

And  standing  there,  by  his  father's  dying 
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bed,  Harold  felt  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
disturb  the  old  man's  mind  by  any  objec- 
tions. So  certain  was  he  of  his  own  resolu- 
tion that  he  felt  the  matter  to  be  quite 
unimportant.  The  only  argument  in  its 
favour  that  struck  him  was  that  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  own  death  before  he  had  car- 
ried out  his  intentions.  So  he  first  pledged 
himself  that  within  a  year  there  should  be  a 
mistress  reigning  in  the  halls  of  Seaforth, 
and  then  gave  his  consent  for  the  summon- 
ing of  the  lawyers,  with  a  view  to  the  entail 
being  made. 

But  he  took  no  part  in  the  lawyers' 
arrangements.  He  looked  upon  the  whole 
transaction  as  simply  the  humouring  of  a 
dying  man's  fancy ;  and  his  only  feeling 
with  regard  to  it  was  thankfulness  to  see  the 
old  man's  mind  at  rest  before  he  passed  away. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


HAROLD    FULFILS    HIS    PROMISE    TO    HIS 
FATHER. 

When  the  year  of  mourning  for  his  father 
had  nearly  come  to  an  end,  Harold,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years,  left  Seaforth  and 
went  up  to  London,  nominally  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  reality  to 
re-enter  society  and  seek  for  himself  a  wife. 
But  once  in  society,  he  realised  what  he  had 
before  suspected,  that  it  was  too  late.  He 
was  too  old  and  too  unsociable  for  society, 
too  confirmed  in  his  old-fashioned  ways. 
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He  could  not  exert  himself  sufficiently 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  he  felt  that 
the  girls  he  danced  with  looked  upon  their 
solemn,  bald-headed  partner  as  quite  an 
elderly  man  He  had  literally  no  conver- 
sation, no  small-talk  of  any  kind,  and  even 
his  manners  he  felt  to  be  somehow  different 
to  those  of  the  young  men  to  whose  atten- 
tions these  young  girls  were  accustomed. 

They  were  very  kind,  but  their  manner 
was  such  as  they  would  use  to  an  uncle,  or 
a  father  even. 

There  was  a  respectful  tone  in  their  talk, 
and  he  knew  that  both  he  and  his  conver- 
sation was  a  strain  to  them,  and  that  they 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  quadrille 
was  over.  How  he  hated  and  loathed  it 
all!  What  a  fish  out  of  water  he  felt  in 
the  gay  scenes  in  which  he  found  himself ! 
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Dinner-parties  suited  him  a  little  better, 
if  by  chance  he  got  anyone  next  him  who 
did  all  the  talking  for  him ;  but  he  could  not 
start  a  conversation.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  He  had  no  idea  how  to  begin 
or  what  to  talk  about,  and  he  would  some- 
times gaze  hopelessly  first  at  the  lady  on  his 
right,  and  then  at  the  lady  on  his  left,  won- 
dering what  kind  of  subject  would  be  likely 
to  please  or  interest  them.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  Seaforth, 
when  he  came  across  Lady  Helen  Fraser,  a 
young  widow  of  good  family  and  no  small 
share  of  personal  beauty.  She  was  clever, 
agreeable,  and  attractive.  Her  conversation 
was  such  that  he  could  join  in  with  it  with 
ease,  and  he  altogether  got  on  better  with 
her  than  with  anyone  he  had  yet  met. 

She  was  just  the  sort  of  person,  he  told 
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himself,  to  adorn  a  great  position,  and  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  it.  Thus  far  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  the  first  evening  he 
met  her,  and  as  time  went  on  he  discovered 
other  qualities,  which  all  tended  to  increase 
his  approbation. 

She  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  with  a 
great  deal  of  savoir-faire. 

She  would  know  how  to  value  the  glories 
of  Seaforth,  would  do  the  honours  well,  and 
entertain  the  county  in  a  way  which  would 
redound  to  his  credit. 

Though  still  quite  young,  she  was  old 
enough  and  experienced  enough  to  look  after 
herself,  and  not  to  give  him  any  trouble. 
And  this  was  a  great  point.  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  to  do  husband  and  father  in 
one,  nor  to  have  his  wife  depending  on  his 
companionship. 
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He  wished  to  be  allowed  to  go  his  own 
way  still. 

Of  her  character,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  of  it  on  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
he  approved. 

She  was  sensible,  energetic,  and  appa- 
rently straightforward. 

That  she  was  worldly  and  ambitious  he 
either  did  not  see  or,  seeing,  did  not  object 
to.  It  was  altogether  the  very  thing.  His 
mind  was  soon  made  up. 

What  should  he  wait  for  ? 

Lady  Helen  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
his  intentions,  and  met  his  advances  more 
than  half-way. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  made 
her  a  formal  proposal,  which  was  instantly 
accepted, 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  discover 
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that  she  had  two  little  boys  by  her  first 
marriage.  Whether  or  no  the  fact  had  been 
purposely  kept  from  him  he  could  not  tell, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  inquire  or  to  draw 
back. 

His  word  was  given,  his  proposal  made. 

He  probably  would  never  have  asked 
Lady  Helen  to  be  his  wife  had  be  known 
the  circumstance ;  but  having  committed 
himself,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

He  resigned  himself  to  the  infliction, 
and  did  not  say  a  word. 

But  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  heart 
which  never  forgot  and  never  forgave,  was 
planted  a  feeling  of  distrust  towards  his 
future  wife,  which  in  all  the  years  to  come 
she  will  never  be  able  to  remove. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  Lady  Helen's 
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part ;  an  irreparable  false  start  with  a  man 
like  Lord  Seaforth,  who  loved  truth  and  up- 
rightness above  all  things.  It  gave  him  a 
hold  over  her  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  it  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  lifelong 
distrust. 

It  had  been  to  her  a  sore  temptation, 
and  she  had  yielded  to  it. 

Left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  with  two 
boys  and  a  scanty  dowry,  she  had  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  every  day  that  her  boys 
grew  older  it  became  harder. 

Contact  with  the  world  single-handed, 
experience  of  poverty,  combined  with  the 
sense  that  her  boys'  future  depended  entirely 
upon  her,  had  made  her  worldly,  practical, 
and  mercenary. 

She  was  ambitious  for  her  boys,  and  for 
their   sakes  she   had  toiled   and   slaved   to 
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make  herself  a  position  in  society,  and  to 
what  is  called   'get  on  in  the  world.' 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, we  may  imagine  what  it  was  to  Lady 
Helen  to  see  such  a  brilliant  prospect  open- 
ing before  her  as  a  marriage  with  Lord 
Seaforth. 

It  seemed  the  answer  to  all  her  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  the  future,  the  end  of  all  her 
difficulties,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for 
her  and  for  her  boys. 

The  three  weeks'  courtship  was  a  time 
of  intense  excitement  to  her,  and  to  the  last 
she  never  felt  quite  certain  whether  the 
prize  might  not  slip  from  her  grasp  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  How  she  stilled  her  con- 
science with  regard  to  the  non-mention  of 
her  boys  it  is   not  for  us  to  inquire. 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means  is  the 
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creed  of  some  consciences,  and  perhaps 
Lady  Helen's  was  not  so  sensitive  as  yours 
or  mine. 

As  we  sow  so  we  must  reap,  and  she 
was  laying  up  retribution  for  herself  in  the 
days  which  were  to  come. 

But  the  end  of  the  reaping  is  not  seen 
at  first,  and  to  her  mind  it  was  a  glorious 
harvest  that  she  gathered  in  when  Lord 
Seaforth  laid  himself  and  his  worldly  goods 
at  her  feet. 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  the  settle- 
ments drawn  up,  and  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  commenced  at  Seaforth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bride. 

Outwardly,  as  we  said  before,  all  went 
well ;  and  Lord  Seaforth  was  apparently 
well  satisfied  with  everything. 

But  one  morning,  when  the  engagement 
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was  about  a  fortnight  old,  lie  called  upon 
Lady  Helen  at  an  unusual  hour  and  re- 
quested a  private  and  serious  conversation. 

He  had,  he  said,  been  thinking  matters 
over  with  regard  to  her  sons,  and  thought  it 
best  to  have  everything  cut-and-dried.  He 
had  come  to  stipulate  that  he  personally 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  that 
the  responsibility  of  their  training  and  bring- 
ing-up  should  rest  entirely  with  her,  and 
the  management  of  their  affairs  with  their 
guardians. 

Considering  Scaforth's  love  of  power,  it 
was  a  curious  contradiction  in  his  character 
thus  to  put  it  from  him. 

Two  reasons  had  led  him  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

First  of  all,  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  lying  like  a  dead  weight  on  his  breast, 
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he  shrank  from  having  anything  further  to 
do  with  the  training  of  youths  ;  and  what 
were  Colin  Fraser's  sons  to  him  ? 

But,  more  potent  reason  still,  he  was 
determined  not  to  have  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  him  which  he  had  not  know- 
ingly incurred. 

It  was  his  only  way  of  in  some  degree 
showing  that  he  considered  he  had  been 
unfairly  dealt  with. 

It  was  his  only  way  of  declaring  against 
and  defeating  the  ends  he  suspected  Lady 
Helen  to  have  had  in  view. 

It  was,  in  fact,  his  silent  protest  against 
what  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  considered 
the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him. 

Lady  Helen  readily  agreed  ;  gladly  too  ; 
she  would  not  have  liked  him  to  interfere. 
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She  felt  quite  capable  of  managing  her 
own  boys,  seeing  she  had  always  done 
so,  and  she  promised  Seaforth  he  should 
never  have  any  trouble  in  connexion  with 
them. 

'They  will  be  going  to  school  soon,' 
she  said,  c  and  shall  never  be  in  your  way. 
At  twenty-one  Colin  will  come  into  his  little 
property  in  Nairnshire,  which  is  let  till  then ; 
and  little  Andrew ' 

She  paused  a  minute. 

She  knew  little  Andrew's  future  to  be 
exceedingly  vague,  and  in  her  own  mind 
intended  him  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
Seaforth  livings  or  interest. 

'  Andrew/  she  promptly  resumed,  c  is  a 
clever  boy,  and  will  push  his  way.  Neither 
of  my  boys  shall  ever  be  any  trouble  to 
you,  dear  Lord  Seaforth,  I  assure  you.    Why 
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are  you  so  concerned  about  thein?  Boys 
always  turn  out  well  in  the  end.' 

Irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  confidence  born 
of  inexperience  betrayed  in  these  words,  he 
then,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  her  of  his 
brother,  and  gave  a  short  sketch  of  his  ca- 
reer and  banishment.  Lady  Helen  listened 
with  deep  interest.  She  would  fain  have 
heard  more,  and  put  a  question  when  Lord 
Seaforth  had  ceased  speaking,  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  further  details. 

'  Is  he  your  only  brother?  '  she  inquired. 
1  And  is  he  unmarried  ?  ' 

But  his  answer  effectually  put  an  end 
to  any  further  inquiries. 

'  My  only  one,'  he  answered  very  shortly, 
and  he  began  at  once  to  take  up  his  hat, 
with  a  view  to  departure.  '  This  is  a  most 
painful  subject,'  he  added,  as  he  rose  from 
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his  seat,  '  and  I  beg  it  may  never  be  men- 
tioned between  us  again.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  should  allude  to  it  before  you  entered 
the  family,  but  it  is  for  the  first  and  last 
time.' 

So  saying  he  took  his  leave. 

'At  any  rate,'  thought  Lady  Helen  to 
herself,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  his  sudden  set-down  and  as  sudden 
departure,  '  at  any  rate  he  has  no  poor  re- 
lations to  provide  for,  and  so  there  will  be 
all  the  more  chance  for  Colin  and  Andrew.' 

A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  straight  to  Seaforth. 


CHAPTEE  YIH. 


LIFE   AT   SEAFORTH  UXDER  THE  XEW 
REGIME. 

For  a  little  while  the  place  was  alive  with 
rejoicings,  and  the  house  full  of  society. 

Lady  Seaforth  proved  all  and  more  than 
her  husband  had  expected  as  a  perfect 
hostess. 

He  gave  her  carte  blanche  to  invite  who 
she  chose  to  the  house,  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  she  liked  on  entertaining,  and  she 
took  full  advantage  of  his  permission  and 
liberality,  and   did   it  all    thoroughly  well. 
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Harold  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
ought  to  be,  and  so  it  was. 

Seaforth  was  keeping  up  its  ancient  cha- 
racter as  the  great  house  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; the  'princely  hospitality'  of  which 
he  had  always  dreamt  was  being  dispensed 
freely,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

But  he  soon  tired  of  it  personally,  and 
retired  a  great  deal  to  his  own  rooms, 
leaving  it  all  to  his  wife. 

He  resumed  imperceptibly  his  solitary 
life,  and  she  relieved  him  of  all  his  social 
duties.  And  Lady  Seaforth  was  at  first 
delighted  with  her  position  and  with  her 
husband.  He  was  so  liberal,  so  easy  to  live 
with ;  he  left  her  so  entirely  free,  he  inter- 
fered so  little  with  her  plans  and  wishes,  he 
gave  her  such  complete  power  to  ask  who 
she  liked  to  the  house,  and  to  do  with  her 
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guests  as  she  pleased  when  they  were  there, 
that  she  had  not  one  wish  unfulfilled  or  one 
whim  ungratified.  Her  boys  had  ponies  to 
ride,  little  gardens  to  work  in,  and  the 
stablemen  and  gardeners  were  as  ready  and 
eager  to  attend  to  their  behests  as  if  they 
were  the  masters  of  the  place. 

She  had  only  to  ask  Lord  Seaforth  leave 
for  them  to  have  this  or  that,  and  it  was 
accorded  immediately. 

Every  one  about  the  place  was  glad  to 
have  children  to  attend  upon  once  more, 
and  there  were  so  many  old  possessions  of 
Harold's  and  Godfrey's  which  it  was  an 
interest  to  utilise  for  Lady  Seaforth's  little 
boys. 

The  aviaries  and  rabbit-hutches  were 
done  up,  the  little  ponds  restocked  with  gold 
and  silver  fish.     The  old  coachman  volun- 
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teered  to  '  teach  master  Fraser  to  leap 
against  the  hunting  season  came  round ; ' 
the  keeper  offered  to  initiate  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  rabbit-shooting  and  ratting. 
He  also  gladly  brought  out  long-unused 
fishing-rods,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
take  the  young  gentlemen  out  fishing  and 
punting  whenever  they  liked  to  go. 

Everything  at  Seaforth  had  been  dor- 
mant so  long  that  all  hailed  with  joy  the 
advent  of  a  new  state  of  things,  and  the 
cheeriness  and  movement  which  young  lives 
bring. 

And  can  we  wonder  that  the  poverty- 
stricken,  struggling  mother  of  penniless  boys 
was  carried  away  by  all  this,  and,  dazzled  by 
the  new  state  of  things  in  which  she  found 
herself,  foiled  at  first  to  see  a  great  deal  that 
she  saw  only  too  clearly  afterwards? 
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She  must  certainly  have  been  a  little 
blinded,  for  she  was  a  clever  woman,  and 
not  likely  to  be  slow  to  see. 

But  still  it  was  a  long  while  before  she 
realised  that  Lord  Seaforth  held  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  her  boys,  and  never  took 
the  smallest  interest  in  them.  Indeed,  he 
never  saw  them. 

She  had  herself  been  careful  that  they 
should  never  be  in  his  way ;  and  had 
arranged  their  schoolrooms  and  bedrooms 
as  far  from  his  rooms  as  possible.  But  she 
had  not  expected  that  he  would  ignore 
them  like  this  and  never  take  any  notice  of 
them  at  all. 

She  was  slow  in  allowing  to  herself  that 
it  was  by  the  gardeners,  keepers,  and  stable- 
men themselves,  and  not  by  Lord  Seaforth's 
orders,  that  so  much  was  done  for  them. 
G  2 
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He  assented,  certainly,  to  everything  she 
asked  ;  but  when  she  came  to  think  it  over 
it  was  more  as  a  politeness  to  her — '  Just  as 
you  please  ;  pray  give  what  orders  you  like  ; 
you  have  only  to  speak  to  the  keeper,'  &c. 
He  entirely  disclaimed  any  personal  interest 
in  the  boys  or  their  pursuits. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  regarded  her 
boys  that,  as  time  went  on,  she  began  to 
ask  herself  questions,  and  to  find  the  answers 
unsatisfactory. 

It  was  not  till  the  novelty  of  her  new 
position  had  worn  off,  and  she  was  begin- 
ning to  tire  a  little  of  the  life  of  perpetual 
society,  that  she  began  to  perceive  that  her 
relations  with  her  husband  were  not  quite 
what  she  had  expected. 

Gradually  she  began  to  realise  how  en- 
tirely he  kept  her  at  a  distance,  and  how 
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little  their  daily  lives  ran  together ;  how 
little  impression  her  presence  or  opinion 
ever  made  upon  him,  and  how  little  power 
or  influence  she  was  acquiring  over  him. 

She  was  a  long  while  finding  it  out,  and 
was  at  first  more  astonished  than  mortified. 

She  had  had  complete  power  over  her 
first  husband,  and  she  had  never  doubted 
that  she  should  speedily  acquire  it  over  her 
second. 

Xo  sooner  had  she  thoroughly  convinced 
herself  that  she  had  not  this  power  than  she 
set  to  work  to  try  and  gain  it.  But  she 
made  no  way  at  all.  Some  things,  as  we 
have  said,  Lord  Seaforth  made  over  to  her 
entirely,  and  of  these  he  never  asked  an 
account ;  but  in  matters  of  mutual  interest 
he  was  supreme,  and  his  own  private  affairs 
he  never  mentioned.     There  was  no  con- 
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fidence  between  them,  no  interchange  of 
thought  or  opinion.  He  never  consulted 
her  nor  talked  things  over  with  her. 

He  simply  told  her  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  about  a  thing,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it. 

There  was  no  wish  on  his  part  to  hear 
her  view  of  the  subject.  Her  objections,  if 
she  made  any,  he  listened  to  with  a  formal 
politeness,  and  then  quietly  reiterated  his 
first  words,  as  if  she  had  not  spoken  at  all. 
It  was  very  galling  to  a  woman  of  her  dis- 
position, and  she  began  to  resent  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  her  very  much. 

For  she  was  growing  much  interested  in 
him,  and  interest  combined  with  respect  and 
a  kind  of  mysterious  awe  with  which  she 
regarded  him  were  leading  her  on  to  a 
deeper  feeling. 
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It  was  impossible  to  live  with  Lord 
Seaforth  without  learning  to  respect  him, 
and  to  admire  his  integrity,  his  highminded- 
ness,  and  all  his  really  grand  qualities.  And 
she  was  deeply  mortified  to  feel  she  got  to 
know  him  no  better  ;  and  that,  respectful 
and  courteous  as  he  always  was  to  her,  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  affection,  of  intimacy 
even,  in  his  manner.  The  silent,  reserved 
man  was  a  mystery  to  her,  and  a  mystery 
he  remained. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  had  an 
intuitive  conviction  that  he  had  strong  feel- 
ings and  deep  powers  of  affection,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  had  not  the 
power  of  drawing  them  out. 

She  began  to  long  for  a  quiet  domestic 
life  with  him — a  life  in  which  she  miixht 
grow  to  know  and  understand  him,  and  grt 
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at  what  lay  beneath  that  cold  and  silent 
exterior.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Supreme, 
as  usual,  he  had  decreed  otherwise.  The 
wheels  of  society  were  to  be  kept  turning. 

That  was  not  the  kind  of  life  he  wished 
to  lead  ;  and  she  found  that  if  there  were 
not  guests  present  he  retired  to  his  own 
rooms  directly  after  dinner,  and  she  was  left 
to  spend  the  evening  by  herself.  How  she 
wondered  what  he  did  in  those  rooms  all 
the  evening  long  alone  ! 

One  night,  moved  by  irresistible  curi- 
osity, she  followed  him  to  his  room,  and  to 
her  surprise  found  him  unoccupied :  sitting 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  his  whole 
attitude  expressing  the  deepest  dejection. 

But  at  the  sound  of  her  step  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  a  look  of  great  displeasure 
came  over  his  face.     'I  have  to  beg,'  he  said 
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formally,  '  that  my  privacy  may  not  be  in- 
vaded.' 

After  this  rebuff  she  naturally  never  re- 
peated the  experiment. 

But  these  were  matters  of  inward  feel- 
ing, and  Lady  Seaforth  knew  how  to  conceal 
her  feelings.  Outwardly,  therefore,  all  went 
well,  and  the  neighbourhood,  admitted  once 
more  into  the  long-silent  halls  of  Seaforth, 
saw  nothing  in  the  demeanour  of  husband  or 
wife  to  take  hold  of  or  comment  upon.  She 
grew  in  a  measure  accustomed  to  this  state 
of  things  as  time  went  on.  Besides,  she  had 
a  great  deal  in  her  life  to  make  her  happy, 
and  also  she  did  not  despair  of  matters  im- 
proving. His  home,  she  told  herself,  would 
not  be  a  perfect  home  till  there  were  children 
of  his  own  in  it.  She  could  not  expect 
boys  to  be  anything  to  him. 
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But  boys  of  his  own  round  him  would 
develop  all  the  affection  that  she  felt  sure 
was  hidden  within  him,  and  very  likely 
change  him  entirely.  She  made  every  ex- 
cuse for  him.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
shake  off  the  habits  of  so  many  years,  and 
his  long,  solitary,  bachelor  life  had  made 
him  self-contained  and  unsociable.  And,  his 
affections  once  brought  out,  she  would  share 
in  them  too. 

As  the  mother  of  his  children  she  must 
be  consulted  and  advised  with ;  and  mutual 
love  and  interest  in  a  son  and  heir  would 
draw  them  more  closely  together.  She  her- 
self often  found  her  thoughts  travelling 
proudly  on  to  that  son  and  heir  in  whom 
her  pride  and  her  ambition  would  both  be 
so  fully  satisfied. 

But,  alas  !  that  son  and  heir  never  came. 
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Years  went  by,  and  the  Frasers  were  still 
the  only  children  about  the  place. 

And  when  at  last  a  child  appeared,  it 
was  only  a  little  girl,  who  was,  perhaps,  a 
more  bitter  disappointment  to  her  father  and 
mother  than  no  child  at  all. 

And  that  was  all ! 

She  was  the  first  and  she  was  the  last. 
So  no  boys  played  on  the  green  lawns  of 
Seaforth  save  the  two  who  could  never  inherit 
its  broad  acres  nor  bear  its  ancient  name. 

Lord  Seaforth,  as  was  his  wont,  kept 
his  feelings  to  himself,  and  thereby  gained 
the  character  of  bearing  the  disappointment 
better  than  his  wife,  who  could  not  over- 
come her  grief,  and  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal her  mortification.  But  none  save  the 
solitary  man  himself  knew  what  it  was  to 
him.     None  could  guess  what  a  hard  and 
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bitter  and  cruel  trial  this  final  failure  in  his 
programme  was. 

He  did  not  care  for  children  as  children, 
only  as  heirs,  and  he  took  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  his  little  daughter.  She  was  to 
him  what  Florence  Dombey  was  to  Dombey 
and  Son — c  a  bad  boy  :  nothing  more.' 

And  the  disappointment  hardened  and 
embittered  him.  He  grew  more  silent, 
more  morose,  more  unapproachable. 

The  disappointment  hardened  Lady  Sea- 
forth  too.  She  openly  declared  her  indif- 
ference to  little  Joan,  and  pointedly  over- 
looked her. 

I  think  she  thought  to  curry  favour  with 
her  husband  by  doing  so. 

For  very  early  in  the  child's  life  she  had 
perceived  there  was  something  more  than 
indifference  in  the  way  he  regarded  her. 
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There  was  some  feeling  behind  which 
she  could  not  fathom.  But  we,  who  know 
him  better,  will  understand  it  at  once  when 
we  hear  that,  though  little  Joan  was  a  pretty 
child,  there  was  in  her  whole  appearance,  in 
all  save  her  dark  eyes,  a  most  striking  re- 
semblance to  her  disgraced  and  disinherited 
uncle. 

It  was  a  most  natural  likeness,  since 
Godfrey  had  inherited  his  mother's  features, 
fair  hair,  and  colouring,  and  had  never 
been  the  least  like  a  Seaforth ;  but  in  Lord 
Seaforth's  eyes  it  was  a  terrible  aggravation 
of  all  poor  little  Joan's  offences. 

As  she  grew  the  likeness  grew,  till  at 
last  he  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of  her. 

Lady  Seaforth,  of  course,  could  not 
guess  all  this  ;  but,  taking  her  cue  from  him, 
she  studiously  kept  the  child  out  of  his  way ; 
and  excusing  herself,  on  the  plea  that  she 
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knew  nothing  about  girls,  left  the  child  very 
much  to  the  servants. 

Little  Joan  had  her  luxurious  nurseries, 
and  in  due  time  her  luxurious  schoolroom ; 
and  with  her  nurse  and  governess  her  little 
life  was  chiefly  spent,  for  she  saw  very  little 
of  either  of  her  parents. 

Lady  Seaforth  devoted  herself  more  than 
ever  to  her  boys,  and  in  their  affection  and 
in  the  interest  of  their  opening  lives  she 
found  some  consolation  for  all  her  troubles 
and  disappointments. 

Lord  Seaforth  had  no  such  distraction 
from  his  brooding  thoughts,  no  such  refuge 
from  his  own  society. 

Alone  he  brooded  over  his  life  and  its 
failures,  and  alone  he  did  battle  with  the 
bitter  thought  that  now,  after  all,  Godfrey 
and  Hester's  son  was  the  indisputable  heir 
to  Seaforth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   SUDDEN   DETERMINATION. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  the 
little  ghost  who  haunted  Seaforth  was  so 
desolate  and  uncared  for. 

It  was  a  curious  household. 

Three  distinct  lives  were  lived  under 
one  roof. 

There  was  that  of  the  mother  and  sons 
in  one  part,  that  of  the  neglected  child  in 
another,  and  that  of  the  solitary,  brooding 
man  in  a  third. 

Brooding,   brooding   more   than  ever — 
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brooding,  as  the  years  went  on,  on  a  new 
subject,  in  which  all  the  broodings  of  his 
whole  life  met  and  were  intensified. 

That  second  Godfrey,  that  uneducated 
son  of  his  '  ne'er-do-weel '  brother — to  him 
his  thoughts  were  always  turning.  Gnaw- 
ing ever  at  his  heart  was  the  feeling  that 
he  ought  to  do  something  for  the  boy — 
something  to  save  him  from  the  life  he 
must  be  leading. 

Conscience  perpetually  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  him  over  to  England,  and 
bring  him  up  as  an  English  gentleman 
should  be  brought  up,  so  that  he  might 
properly  fill  the  position  he  must  one  day 
hold. 

Growing  up  as  he  probably  was,  among 
gamblers  and  the  scum  of  the  earth,  he 
must  be  imbibing  every  day   all   that  was 
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most  pernicious — living  a  life  which  must 
inevitably  bring  him  to  tread  in  his  father's 
footsteps. 

Yes,  he  ought,  no  doubt,  to  adopt  him 
and  to  bring  him  up  as  his  own. 

But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
open  the  long-closed  communication  with 
his  brother,  and  to  stoop,  as  it  were,  to  ask 
a  favour  of  him ;  and  so,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  marriage,  he  let  the  time  pass  on,  and 
could  not  bring  himself  to  stir  in  the 
matter. 

Bitter,  too,  as  was  the  thought  that  Sea- 
forth  should,  at  his  death,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  one  as  Godfrey's  uneducated  son 
would  be,  more  bitter  still  was  the  thought 
of  the  presence  of  that  son  at  Seaforth — that 
son  who  was  Hester's  as  well  as  Godfrey's 
— the  sight  of  whom  would  bring  back  and 
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parade  before  him  all  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  hatreds  and  mortifications  of  former 
years ;  who  united  in  his  own  person  the 
sum  and  substance  of  every  feeling  he  had 
ever  known,  be  it  joyful  or  be  it  bitter. 

How  could  he  bear  the  sight  of  the 
son  of  the  man  he  hated,  the  woman  he 
had  loved? 

But  one  day  his  broodings  ended  in  a 
sudden  and  abrupt  determination,  and  the 
letter  was  written  and  sent.  Not  with  his 
own  hand.  No,  it  was  a  purely  business-like 
transaction,  written  by  the  family  lawyer, 
and  couched  in  formal,  business-like  terms. 

The  offer,  like  all  Lord  Seaforth's  money 
transactions,  was  as  handsome  and  liberal  as 
possible  ;  the  conditions,  like  all  his  condi- 
tions with  his  brother,  were  hard  and  stern 
to  the  last  degree. 
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He  charged  himself  entirely  with  the 
boy's  education  and  all  future  expenses, 
profession,  and  settlement  in  life,  treating 
him  exactly  as  his  own  son  ;  but  Godfrey 
was  to  renounce  his  parental  authority  alto- 
gether, and  to  abstain,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future,  from  any  sort  of  inter- 
ference. 

For  the  answer  to  this  letter  he  waited 
with  a  feverish  impatience,  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  most  wished  or  most  dreaded 
a  compliance  with  his  tender. 

And  while  he  sits  there  waiting  and 
brooding,  painting  dark  pictures  of  his  heir's 
surroundings,  let  us  follow  the  letter  to  the 
sunny  South,  and  enter  with  it  the  gambler's 
home. 


ji ty ^ *=>. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


THE   GAMBLERS   HOME. 


'  M'aimes-tu  —  un  peu  —  beaucoup  —  pas- 
sionnement — point  du  tout  ? ' — 

'I  think  the  daisies  must  have  made  a 
mistake/  said  a  plaintive  little  voice,  'for 
I  know  I  do  love  Godfrey  so  very  much  ; 
and  three  times  they  have  told  me  that  I 
don't.1 

8  Try  again,  Venice,'  said  a  laughing 
voice;  'three  is  an  unlucky  number,  you 
know.' 

'But  three  times   three   are   nine,  and 
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nine  is  the  luckiest  number  of  all,  papa 
says,'  said  the  first  speaker. 

'  Well,  try  again,'  reiterated  the  laugh- 
ing voice.  'Faites  votre  jeu,  messieurs; 
faites  votre  jeu.' 

4  Hush,  Olive !  '  said  a  third  and  very 
soft  voice.  •  You  know  mamma  does  not 
like  you  to  go  on  like  that.' 

'  Papa  taught  me,'  said  Olive. 

The  speakers  were  the  three  little 
daughters  of  Godfrey  Seaforth.  They  were 
sitting  in  an  orange  grove,  playing  with 
the  wild  flowers  they  had  been  gathering, 
which  lay  in  their  laps  and  on  the  ground 
beside  them  in  rich  profusion. 

Pretty  little  girls  they  were  all  three, 
and  there  was  about  them  that  air  of  refine- 
ment and  distinction  which  bespoke  them 
at   once   the   children   of  an  English   gen- 
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tleman.  Their  dress  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  fresh,  but  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest 
material. 

They  wore  the  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats  of  the  country,  and  their  long  fair 
hair  streamed  down  their  shoulders. 

The  mother's  hand  was  clearly  discernible 
in  the  care  with  which  their  pretty  com- 
plexions and  white  little  hands  were  shielded 
from  the  destroying  effect  of  the  sun,  and 
in  the  punctilious  neatness  of  their  whole 
appearance. 

Unknowing  exiles,  they  made  a  pretty 
group  as  they  sat  there  chatting  and 
laughing. 

The  laughter  was  at  its  height  when  a 
shadow  fell  across  the  grove  and  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching. 

Flowers,    wreaths,    and    chaplets    were 
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thrown  down,  and  all  three  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  ran  forwards,  calling  out  '  Papa  I 
papa ! ' 

Can  tins  wreck  be  really  the  gay  and 
handsome  Godfrey  Seaforth? 

Can  this  prematurely-bent  figure,  this 
slatternly  appearance,  this  sullen,  discon- 
tented expression  be  his? 

But  his  face  lights  up  for  a  moment  at 
the  sight  of  his  little  daughters. 

1  How  are  all  you  ragamuffins  this 
morning,  and  what  are  you  doing  ? '  he 
says,  as  he  bends  down  and  kisses  each  in 
turn. 

He  is  a  late  riser,  and  this  is  his  first 
appearance. 

The  children  give  various  and  laughing 
answers,  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
listen   particularly,   for   he   asks   the    same 
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question  again  a  few  minutes  after ;  and 
then,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  says  absently, 
'Come  for  a  stroll.' 

Like  little  dogs  they  follow  him,  laugh- 
ing, talking,  and  skipping  about  him. 

He  holds  very  little  converse  with  them, 
but  '  moons '  along,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  absorbed  in  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts. 

'  Hold  up  your  head,  papa ! '  says  the 
laughing  voice  of  Olive,  the  second  girl ; 
'you  want  to  be  drilled,  I  think.' 

Her  merry  voice  rouses  him,  and  he 
smiles. 

Then  he  stopped  short  suddenly  in  his 
walk,  and  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
he  said,  '  Big  Bear,  Middle  Bear,  and  Little 
Bear,  who  is  coming  with  me  to  Monaco 
to-day  P ' 
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This  question  came  regularly  every  day, 
and  was  as  inevitable  as  the  morning  sa- 
lutation or  the  invitation  to  come  for  a 
stroll. 

He  called  the  children  the  Three 
Bears,  and  the  name  had  its  origin  in  this 
ceremony. 

The  answers  generally  took  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

'  I'm  not,'  from  the  Big  Bear,  de- 
cidedly. 

'I'm  not,'  from  the  Middle  Bear, 
softly. 

'  I'm  not,'  from  the  Little  Bear,  in  a 
whisper. 

But  this  morning,  something  possessed 
Olive  to  make  a  different  answer,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  her  sisters,  she  said,  when 
her  turn  came,  '  I  am.' 
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Godfrey  looked  at  her  and  laughed. 

'What  would  you  do  with  me,  papa, 
if  I  came  ?  '  she  said. 

The  father's  absences  from  home  and 
occupations  in  that  unknown  Monaco  were 
a  source  of  the  deepest  mystery  to  the 
children. 

8  Turn  you  into  gold/  he  answered. 

He  never  took  the  trouble  to  talk  sense 
to  them  or  to  explain  things  properly. 

'  How  silly  that  is  ! '  said  Olive. 

'  I'm  quite  serious,'  he  said.  '  You  might 
be  as  good  to  me  as  a  lot  of  gold.  You'd 
bring  me  luck  perhaps.' 

'  What  is  luck,  papa  ? '  asked  Olive. 
c  You  so  often  talk  about  it,  and  I  never 
exactly  understand  what  it  is.' 

'  Don't  ask  me,'  he  said  bitterly.  '  I'm 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  tell  you  any- 
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thing  about  it.  I'm  the  most  unlucky  dog 
that  ever  lived.  I  never  had  a  bit  of  luck 
in  my  life,  Oily — except  one,'  he  added, 
half  to  himself. 

'  And  what  was  that  ?  '  inquired  Olive 
eagerly. 

'  Oh,  never  you  mind,'  he  said  more 
gravely  ;    '  that's  no  business  of  little  girls.' 

'Well,  you  won't  tell  me  anything  I 
want  to  know,'  she  said,  rather  poutingly, 
not  liking  his  tone,  with  the  hurt  feeling  of 
a  child  who  will  not  suffer  a  word  of  re- 
proof from  an  unwonted  source. 

'  I  cant,'  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which 
was  half-hard,  half-bitter.  '  How  can  I  tell 
you  what  I  don't  know  myself  ?  ' 

6  You're  not  half  such  a  good  answerer 
of  questions  as  Godfrey,'  she  said  discon- 
tentedly ;   '  he  always  tells  us  what  we  want 
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to  know.  So  I  shall  just  ask  him  what 
luck  is.' 

'  You'd  better,'  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  and 
with  such  a  frown  on  his  handsome  face 
that  he  looked  for  a  moment  positively 
diabolical ;  '  you  couldn't  ask  anyone  who 
knows  more  about  it.' 

'You're  very  cross,  papa,'  said  Olive, 
half-crying.  '  Why  do  you  frown  at  me 
like  that?' 

He  recovered  himself  at  her  words  and 
pulled  her  hair  laughingly.  '  I  wasn't  frown- 
ing at  you,  my  little  woman,  only  at  my 
own  thoughts.  But  come,  Oily,'  he  said, 
more  lightly,  '  here's  a  bargain  for  you.  If 
you'll  come  with  me  to  Monaco  I'll  ex- 
plain to  you  what  luck  means.' 

Olive  clapped  her  hands.  'Oh,  papa! 
do  you  really  mean  it  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  yes,  really  nnd  truly,'  he  answered. 

1  Oh,  what  fun  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  and  she 
turned  back  to  her  sisters,  who  had  fallen 
behind  and  were  picking  flowers.  '  Hessie ! 
Venice !  what  do  you  think  ?  Papa  says 
hell  take  me  to  Monaco ! ' 

The  two  little  girls  looked  much  asto- 
nished. 

'We  must  go  home  and  ask  mamma 
first,'  said  Hester. 

'And  change  your  frock  and  boots/ 
added  Venice. 

Olive  looked  down  at  her  brown-holland 
pinafore  and  dusty  boots.  '  So  I  must,'  she 
said. 

'I  say,  Hester,  do  you  think  mamma 
will  say  "  Yes  "  ?  ' 

'No,'  said  Hester,  demurely,  'I'm  sure 
she'll  say  "  No."  ' 
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'  Then  I  shan't  go  home  and  ask  her,' 
said  the  impulsive  child. 

Hester  looked  too  horrified  to  speak, 
and  little  Venice  burst  out,  '  Oh,  you 
naughty  Oily,  I'm  quite  shocked  at  you.' 

6 1  don't  care,'  said  Olive.  '  Papa  said  I 
might,  so  that's  quite  enough.' 

'  You  don't  generally  think  it  enough,' 
said  Hester. 

But  Olive  was  now  reckless,  and  she 
dashed  after  her  father,  calling  out,  'I'm 
coming,  papa ;  wait  a  minute  for  me.' 

Godfrey  Seaforth  turned  round,  laughing. 
'  I  didn't  really  mean  it,  you  know,  Oily ; 
I  was  only  joking.' 

Poor  little  Olive  fairly  burst  into  tears. 
She  knew  she  was  doing  wrong.  She  had 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  for  him  in  the  war 
of  conscientious  scruples — lowered  herself  in 
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the  eyes  of  her  sisters ;  and  now  he  told  her 
he  was  only  joking  ! 

1  You  shouldn't  tell  stories  like  that, 
papa,'  she  sobbed  ;  '  it's  very,  very  wicked.' 

Godfrey  laughed  more  than  ever. 

Nothing  amused  him  more  than  '  getting 
a  rise  '  out  of  the  impetuous  Olive. 

Hester  and  Venetia  now  came  running 
up,  and  by  tender  words  and  caresses  sought 
to  soothe  their  little  sister. 

But  she  would  not  be  consoled.  Her 
feelings,  her  pride,  and  her  conscience  were 
all  wounded ;  and  the  disappointment,  too, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

1  I  wish  Godfrey  was  here,'  said  Hester, 
half  to  herself ;  ;  he  always  knows  how  to 
comfort  Oily.' 

Godfrey  caught  her  words  and  turned 
sharply  round.     '  Leave  her  to  me,  both  of 

vol.  i.  I 
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you,'  he  said  roughly.  '  I  can  comfort  her 
as  well  as  anyone.  Look  here,  my  little 
Oily  ;  I  couldn't  take  you  with  me.  Mamma 
would  not  like  it,  you  know.' 

'  No,'  put  in  little  Yenetia ;  '  no  more 
wouldn't  Godfrey  like  it  neither.' 

Godfrey  looked  furious,  and  muttered 
something  to  himself  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage. 

'  Look  here,  Oily,'  he  said,  suddenly 
springing  to  his  feet :  '  I  will  take  you ;  so 
dry  your  tears,  and  come  along.  Hessie,  run 
home  and  tell  mamma  I  have  taken  Oily  with 
me,  and  will  bring  her  home  by  the  early 
train.  Look  sharp,  Oily  !  Give  me  your 
hand.  We  must  run  to  catch  the  train. 
There  !  your  best  leg  foremost,  and  "  apres 
nous  le  deluge !  "  ' 

So    saying    he   starred    off,  with    Olive 
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flying  at  his  side ;  leaving  the  other  two 
children  quite  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Hester  looked  grave,  but  little  Yenetia's 
pretty  eyes  were  sparkling  with  excitement. 

'  He  had  no  business  to  do  it,'  said  the 
spirited  Hester,  *  and  she  had  no  business 
to  £0.' 

The  little  girls  retraced  their  steps,  very 
much  sobered,  till  they  came  to  the  orange 
grove  they  had  lately  quitted ;  and  here 
Venetia's  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
sight  of  her  daisies  scattered  about  on  the 
G^rass.  She  sat  down  anions  them,  and  was 
soon  immersed  in  c  M'aimes-tu  ? — un  peu 
— beaucoup,'  &c. 

Meanwhile  Hester  passed  on,  across  the 
grove,  through  the  garden,  up  a  flight  of 
stone    steps  which   led    to    a   balcoDy,  and 
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entered  the  house  by  the  drawing-room 
window,  exclaiming,  '  Mamma  !  only  think ! 
What  do  you  think  ?  Papa  has  taken  Olive 
to  Monaco ! ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

hester's  married  life. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  over  the 
head  of  Hester  Stanhope  since  the  day 
when  she  fled  with  Godfrey  Seaforth,  and 
yet  she  is  not  very  much  altered.  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl  then,  and  now  she  is  a 
beautiful  woman.  Time  and  trial  have  but 
deepened  the  lovely  expression  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  soul  of  a  noble  woman  looks  more 
fully  through  them. 

She  has   grown   accustomed  to  sorrow, 
and  has  ceased  to  expect  anything  from  life  ; 
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but  her  natural  hopefulness  and  buoyancy 
are  not  quite  beaten  down  yet,  and  so, 
though  a  saddened,  she  is  not  what  many  a 
wife  in  her  place  would  most  infallibly  have 
become — a  broken-down  woman. 

Gone,  indeed,  the  bright  hopes  of  youth 
and  the  expectation  of  this  world's  glad- 
ness ;  but  their  loss  has  only  driven  her 
more  closely  to  God,  and  caused  her  to  put 
all  her  hopes  in  a  happier  world. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  events  of  those 
twenty  years  and  see  what  her  life  has 
been. 

In  the  heyday  of  youth  and  hope  she 
married  Godfrey  Seaforth,  and  youth  and 
hope  carried  her  through  a  great  deal.  At 
first,  too,  she  was  very  happy.  The  joy  and 
relief  of  having  escaped  from  her  troubles, 
and  the  gay  freedom  of  her  new  life  were 
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enough  for  her,  combined  with  the  love  and 
gratitude  she  bore  towards  the  man  who 
had  so  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  himself  for 
her. 

He  had  made  her  believe — and  he  did 
all  he  could  to  foster  the  belief — that  he  was 
ill-treated  and  unjustly  used  by  his  father 
and  brother,  who,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  him,  hated  him,  and  had  always  done  so. 
He  took  pains  to  instil  into  her  that  he  was 
sinned  against,  not  sinning — unfortunate,  not 
in  fault — and  that  all  his  money  troubles 
arose  from  his  allowance  being  inadequate 
to  meet  his  expenses  and  to  enable  him  to 
live  like  a  gentleman. 

What  that  allowance  was  she  never 
exactly  knew,  for  Godfrey  took  care  not 
to  tell  her.  Probably  in  her  eyes  it  would 
have  seemed  a  large  sum. 
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She  was  ignorant  about  money  and  its 
management,  and  did  not,  therefore,  realise 
how  recklessly  Godfrey  lived,  nor  how 
extravagant  he  was  in  every  way. 

Her  only  sorrow  was  that  she  had 
brought  him  no  fortune  of  her  own,  and 
that  his  marriage  had  but  increased  his  ex- 
penses. 

To  such  lamentations  Godfrey  had  al- 
ways the  same  answer  to  make  :  that  her 
expenses  were  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean 
as  compared  to  his  (which  indeed- was  true), 
and  that  his  marriage  with  her,  far  from 
adding  to  his  difficulties  and  troubles,  had 
given  him  courage  to  bear  them  ! 

In  justice  to  Godfrey  we  must  say  that 
such  speeches  had  more  meaning  in  them 
than  was  generally  to  be  attached  to  his 
words. 
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For  his  marriage  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  to  him. 

He  was  so  proud  of  having  gained  a 
victory  over  his  brother,  and  at  having 
scored  one  to  the  good  in  the  race  of  life 
they  ran  together. 

It  was  a  never-ending  matter  of  triumph 
to  him  that  Harold,  with  all  his  worldly 
advantages  at  his  back,  should  have  been 
worsted  when  they  came  to  struggle  hand 
to  hand ;  and  that  this  beautiful  girl,  noble 
and  high-principled  as  he  knew  her  to  be, 
should  have  preferred  him,  the  black  sheep, 
to  his  immaculate  brother,  thereby  proving 
that  he  was  not  such  a  castaway  as  that 
brother  considered  him. 

He  must  be  worth  something,  after  all, 
if  a  woman  like  Hester  could  trust  and 
prefer    him.     Besides,    he    did    really    love 
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his  young  wife  with  all  the  depth  of  feeling 
of  which  his  nature  was  capable.  He  loved 
her  and  was  proud  of  her.  And,  indeed, 
she  was  a  wife  of  whom  any  man  might  be 
proud.  Her  beauty  and  her  brightness  car- 
ried all  before  her. 

Then,  too,  he  enjoyed  her  good  opinion, 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  had 
her  faith  in  him  shaken.  She  was  the 
first  person  who  had  ever  believed  in  him, 
and  the  sensation,  from  its  very  novelty, 
was  exceedingly  pleasant. 

He  resolved,  in  so  far  as  anything  so 
weak  could  resolve,  that  she  should  never 
repent  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  that 
Harold  should  never  be  able  to  glory  in 
her  wretchedness  as  the  unhappy  wife  of 
a  bad  man. 

He  was  determined  to  try  and  act  up 
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(outwardly,  at  any  rate)  to  her  idea  of 
him,  so  that  she  should  not  know  how 
unprincipled  and  bad  he  was. 

And  so,  partly  by  concealment,  partly 
by  deception,  and  partly  by  trading  on  her 
youth  and  her  ignorance  of  the  world,  he 
did  for  a  very  considerable  time  continue 
to  blind  his  wife's  eyes  to  the  real  character 
of  the  man  she  had  married. 

But  this  ideal  state  of  things  could  not 
last. 

As  the  shadows  deepened  and  the  in- 
evitable crash  drew  near,  fresh  qualities 
appeared  in  his  young  wife  to  increase  yet 
more  his  love  and  admiration. 

But,  alas !  the  very  circumstances  that 
drew  them  forth,  and  raised  her  higher  in 
his  estimation  lowered  him  in  hers. 

Slowly  but  surely  her  eyes  opened. 
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He  saw,  with  surprise  and  delight,  her 
courage  rise  above  all  their  troubles ;  her 
dauntless  behaviour  when  at  last  the  blow 
fell,  and  they  had  to  fly  like  thieves  in  the 
middle  of  the  night;  the  calmness  with 
which  she  submitted  to  his  father's  condi- 
tions, and  saw  herself  condemned  to  a  life  of 
enforced  exile. 

She,  meanwhile,  saw  a  great  deal  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  her. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  first  advance  of  the  allowance 
paid,  they  went  for  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  then 
settled  for  the  summer  at  Homburg. 

By  that  time  they  had  been  married 
nearly  eighteen  months,  and  Godfrey's 
character  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  his 
wife. 

I    do   not    mean    that    she    had    fully 
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realised  his  total  want  of  principle ;  but  her 
faith  in  him  was  thoroughly  shaken,  and  she 
knew  how  frail  was  the  barque  in  which  she 
had  set  sail  on  life's  sea. 

She  had  found  that  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  he  did  not  speak  the 
truth ;  had  learnt  that  she  must  depend 
upon  herself,  and  act  always  without  help 
or  counsel  from  him.  Nay,  more,  that 
on  some  occasions  she  must  conceal  her 
intentions  from  him,  lest  he  should  make 
her  act  in  a  way  her  conscience  could  not 
approve. 

Her  character,  happily,  was  a  strong 
one;  and  these  lessons  once  learnt,  she 
grew  firm  and  self-reliant,  not  in  the 
independence  that  is  born  of  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  but  in  that  which  has  its 
source    in    somethiug    higher    and    holier. 
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Not  Lord  Seaforth's  'Je  me  suffis,'  but 
St.  Paul's  '  Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might.' 

She  needed  such  strength  sorely,  for 
she  was  never  certain  from  day  to  day 
what  her  husband  was  going  to  ask  her 
to  do,  nor  whether  he  was  giving  her  the 
real  reason  for  his  actions  and  intentions; 
never  sure  how  much  he  was  telling  her 
and  how  much  he  was  concealing. 

Often  and  often  she  had  complied  with 
his  wishes  because  he  had  alleged  a  rea- 
son she  considered  sufficient ;  and  then, 
having  secured  her  compliance,  he  would 
laugh  and  tell  her  it  was  for  some  quite 
different  reason — one  for  which  she  would 
never  have  yielded  had  she  known  what 
it  really  was. 

He  would  thus  trade  upon  the  upright- 
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ness  of  her  character  and  upon  her  sense 
of  wifely  duty,  causing  her  to  make  promises 
from  which  he  knew  well  she  would  not 
withdraw,  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  breaking  his  word. 

He  himself  would  be  faithful  to  nothing, 
true  to  no  promise,  bound  by  no  laws. 

God  knows  how  earnestly  she  tried  to 
influence  her  husband  for  good,  and  to  do 
a  true  wife's  part,  by  trying  to  lead  him 
into  the  right  path ;  how  ceaselessly  she 
sought  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  the 
influence  which  she  knew  she,  to  a  certain 
extent,  had  over  him. 

In  vain !  He  could  admire,  but  he 
could  not  imitate.  There  are  some  natures 
on  which  everything  is  thrown  away. 
Light,  shallow,  and  worthless,  it  is  but 
casting  pearls  before  swine. 
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She  lavished  a  wealth  of  thought  and 
care  upon  him.  He  never  retained,  though 
he  seemed  to  listen. 

Sometimes  she  would  imagine  she  had 
at  last  made  some  faint  impression;  the 
next  day  he  would  talk  and  act  as  if  she 
had  said  nothing  the  day  before. 

He  never  exercised  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind  on  what  she  said ;  till  she  was 
forced  to  own  that  it  was  all  waste  of  time 
and  mind  and  thought  and  strength. 

His  moral  sense  was  not  to  be  reached, 
his  conscience  not  to  be  touched,  nor  any 
real  feeling  to  be  got  at  even  for  a  transient 
fit  of  earnestness,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, and  even  then  the  fit  would  pass  away 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  all  that  had 
been  undertaken  under  its  influence  be  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds  again. 

The    promises   of    to-day   were    lightly 
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broken  to-morrow,  the  resolutions  of  the 
morning  dismissed  with  a  laugh  before  night. 
And  hopelessness  would  take  possession  of 
her,  wondering  how  it  was  all  to  end. 

A  shrinking  fear  would  come  over  her 
that  the  work  of  reforming  him  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  some  terrible 
lesson  would  one  day  be  given.  Her  heart 
would  be  wrung  with  the  desire  to  save  him 
ere  that  time  should  come,  ere  God  himself 
;  took  the  pruning  knife  into  His  hand.' 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  such  sad  yearn- 
ings should  wake  and  live  within  her,  for, 
as  she  more  fully  realised  how  terribly  the 
want  of  truth,  depth,  and  principle  tells 
upon  the  smallest  detail  of  every- day  life, 
a  blow  was  dealt  to  her  affections,  and,  had 
not  Pity  pinioned  it  so  firmly,  Love  might 
have  soared  away. 

VOL.  I.  K 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   POISONING    OF    HESTEK's    HOME-LIFE. 

When  they  had  been  married  two  years  a 
son  was  born  to  them,  and  though  Hester's 
aching  heart  was  filled  with  joy  in  his  pos- 
session, yet,  in  so  far  as  her  husband  was 
concerned,  the  child's  birth  only  added  to 
her  troubles ;  for  the  sight  of  the  boy 
was  a  perpetual  reproach  to  Godfrey.  It 
brought  home  to  him  how  he  had  thrown 
away  his  life  and  its  advantages,  and  so  done 
his  son  an  irreparable  injury.  Till  now  his 
exiled  life  had  been  no  grief  to  him,  the 
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thought  of  the  future  no  trouble,  the 
memory  of  the  past  no  pain.  But  now  he 
began  to  feel  what  he  had  done,  and  what 
was  worse,  to  fancy  Hester  felt  it  too,  and 
would  begin,  for  her  boy's  sake,  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  advantages  she  had  never  re- 
gretted for  her  own.  Then  he  was  very 
jealous  of  her  affection  for  the  child. 

For  two  years  he  had  had  her  entirely  to 
himself,  and  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
himself  as  the  pivot  round  which  her  every 
thought  turned,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  interest  straying  from  him  to  an- 
other. 

He  was  injured  and  angry  when  he  saw 
what  a  lame  share  of  her  love  and  attention 

o 

was  given  to  the  baby,  and  he  would  try  to 
persuade  himself  and  her  that  the  love  which 
was  given  to  the  boy  was  taken  from  him. 
K  2 
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His  son  was  a  thorn  in  Godfrey's  side 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth  ;  and  if  in  the 
most  indirect  manner  he  came  in  his  way, 
or  anything  went  wrong,  he  would  put  it  all 
down  to  the  baby,  and  say  they  had  never 
been  so  happy  since  he  was  born. 

Hester  was  naturally  deeply  hurt  at  all 
this.  It  grieved  her  to  find  her  feelings 
unshared,  and  to  see  that  Godfrey  had  no 
fatherly  love  or  pride  in  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  Godfrey  was  a  regular  Seaforth, 
utterly  unlike  either  father  or  mother,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  her  smile.  Being  like  a 
Seaforth,  lie  naturally  bore  a  strong  likeness 
to  his  uncle ;  and  this  was  a  fresh  offence. 
Godfrey  would  harp  upon  it,  declaring  the 
child  was  his  brother's  living  ima^e,  and 
asking  Hester  how  she  could  expect  him  to 
like  the  child,  such  being  the  case. 
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Iii  vain  Hester  pointed  out  it  was  not 
Lis  brother  in  particular,  but  the  family  in 
general  that  the  child  resembled. 

Godfrey  would  not  listen.  He  persisted 
that  the  boy  reminded  him  every  day  more 
and  more  of  what  he  remembered  his  bro- 
ther as  a  child,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  he  had  the  same  cold,  grave  way  of 
looking  at  him. 

Xo  doubt  the  personal  likeness  was  very 
striking,  and  as  little  Godfrey  grew  out  of 
babyhood  into  boyhood  he  began  to  de- 
velope  something  of  the  same  character. 

Grave,  conscientious,  and  trustworthy, 
both  in  disposition  and  appearance,  he  might 
have  been  Harold's  own  son. 

Then  why  did  not  Hester  dislike  him 
too? 

Alas  !  poor  Hester  ! 
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What  in  the  intolerance  of  youth  she 
had  despised  and  held  in  contempt,  bitter 
experience  had  taught  her  to  appreciate. 
She  had  learnt  how  an  earnest  nature  must 
suffer  when  thrown  with,  or,  worse  still, 
allied  to,  a  light  and  shallow  one  ;  and  she 
had  suffered  so  much  from  the  want  of  those 
firmer  and  more  enduring  qualities  in  her 
husband  that  she  no  longer  regarded  them 
in  the  same  light  as  formerly. 

On  the  contrary,  she  found  in  her  boy's 
disposition,  whether  it  resembled  his  uncle's 
or  not,  a  deep  rest  and  refreshment. 

But  she  did  not  dare  show  her  love 
before  her  husband ;  for  Godfrey's  anger 
and  jealousy  were  dangerous  things  to  rouse. 
He  would  say,  if  she  ventured  gently  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  that  she  was  re- 
gretting her  marriage,  and  thinking  how  the 
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child  might  have  been  Harold's  son,  heir  to 
everything. 

Or  he  would  tell  her  plainly  that  he 
could  not  stand  a  rival,  that  her  affection 
held  him  straight,  and  that  if  he  thought  her 
love  for  him  was  waning  or  passing  to  an- 
other, be  that  other  who  he  might,  he 
would  '  go  to  the  bad '  altogether,  and  give 
himself  up  to  all  the  temptations  from  which 
for  her  sake  he  refrained ;  mysteriously 
affirming  that  he  could  make  a  fortune  at 
play,  if  reverence  and  love  for  her  did 
not  hold  him  back. 

And  terribly  alarmed,  she  would  hardly 
dare  ask  him  what  he  meant,  but  would 
only  reiterate  her  assurance  of  her  never- 
dying  love  and  devotion. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Godfrey  began  to 
grow  restless  and  discontented  with  the  life 
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he  was  leading,  and  to  long  to  return  to  his 
native  land. 

The  point  before  him  was  his  father's 
death,  when,  as  he  imagined,  his  younger 
son's  portion  would  accrue  to  him,  and  his 
exile  come  to  an  end.  And  a  new  idea 
too  was  filling  his  mind. 

His  brother's  long-delayed  marriage 
raised  fresh  hopes  in  his  breast.  The  heir- 
ship seemed  brought  very  close  to  him. 

Gaming  became  a  necessity  to  him,  that 
the  excitement  might  a  little  distract  his 
thoughts  and  allay  his  impatience.  .  When 
his  father  was  dying  he  expected  every  day 
to  be  sent  for  and  forgiven,  and  lie  grew 
suspicious  that  something  was  wrong  when 
the  summons  never  came.  But  little  was  he 
prepared  for  the  news  that  reached  him 
after  his  father's  death.     That  he  should  be 
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cut  off  with  a  shilling  was  a  most  unexpected 
blow,  but  that  his  father  should  entail  the 

Lie  over  his  head  and  divide  the  property 
from  the  title  was  a  thing  he  could  not  have 
believed  possible. 

It  was  the  ruin  of  Godfrey  for  ever.  He 
saw  himself  condemned  to  end  Lis  days  in 
exile,  with  no  hope  in  the  future,  no  chance 
of  retrieving  the  past.  Nothing  before  him 
but  poverty  and  expatriation  to  the  las:  day 
of  his  existence.  It  was  a  bitter  punish- 
ment, and  it  exercised  the  very  worst  effect 
upon  him. 

He  grew  reckless,  and  from  that  day 
steadily  deteriorated.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
played  moderately,  though  always  more 
than  his  wife  had  any  idea  of :  but  now 
lie  plunged  into  play  deeply,  to  drown 
his  troubles  in  excitement. 
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By  this  time  too  he  was  a  good  deal  in 
debt,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  had  to 
set  in. 

They  removed  into  a  smaller  house,  and 
discharged  nearly  all  their  servants. 

Godfrey  made  his  poverty  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  his  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance, and  began  to  have  an  untidy,  'going- 
down-hill  '  look  about  him. 

He  avoided  his  equals,  and  sank  by 
degrees  to  a  lower  class  of  companions, 
living  almost  entirely  with  professed  gam- 
blers. 

Hester  felt  all  this  deeply.  She  herself 
retired  altogether  from  society ;  but  she 
never  relaxed  her  efforts  to  keep  herself,  her 
child,  and  her  home  what  a  gentleman's 
wife,  child,  and  home  ought  to  be. 

When  the  gaming-tables  in  Europe  were 
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closed,  Godfrey  removed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monaco  ;  and  Hester,  only  anxious 
now  to  hide  herself  and  her  troubles  from 
the  world,  persuaded  him  to  build  a  little 
chalet  among  the  hills  between  Xice  and 
Monaco,  where  she  might  lead  as  retired  a 
life  as  possible. 

This  isolated  spot  became  their  home. 

Here  Godfrey's  life  settled  itself  into 
that  of  the  regular  and  professed  gambler. 

He  spent  part  of  almost  every  day  at 
Monte  Carlo,  not  returning  home  till  even- 
ing :  and  sometimes  remaining  there  for  the 
night. 

Here,  in  course  of  time,  three  little 
daughters  were  added  to  the  family. 

The  eldest  was  the  image  of  her  mother, 
after  whom  she  was  of  course  named,  and 
she    became   her   father's   darling   at  once. 
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The  other  two  also  resembled  her,  but  in- 
herited Godfrey's  features  and  colouring ; 
and  lie  received  them  also  into  his  affec- 
tions. 

The  advent  of  these  little  girls  made  a 
great  and  happy  change  in  the  gambler's 
home. 

Bright,  happy  little  creatures,  and  lovely 
withal,  the  orange  grove  was  kept  alive  with 
their  merry  voices  from  morning  till  night. 
And  the  grave  boy's  smile  grew  less  rare, 
and  the  mother's  heart  grew  lighter,  and 
the  prematurely  aged  gambler  grew  young 
again  as  he  listened  to  the  gay  prattle  and 
laugliter,  and  joined  in  the  gambols  of  his 
pretty  little  daughters.  The  two  youngest 
were  called  Olive  and  Venctia. 

Hester  had  tried  to  revive  family  names, 
for  she  had  a  faint  hope  that  some  day  her 
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children  would  be  restored  to  their  native 
land  and  their  forefathers'  home ;  and  she 
did  not  wish  them  to  be  quite  aliens  from 
family  associations. 

But  Godfrey  would  not  hear  of  it.  He 
would  have  no  connection  with  Seaforth. 
The  home,  he  said,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished,  should  never  have  a  chance  of 
opening  its  doors  to  his  daughters,  and  they 
should  grow  up  ignorant  of  any  family  asso- 
ciations whatever,  believing  themselves  to 
be,  what  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
were,  foreigners. 

So  he  called  the  one  Olive,  after  the 
olive  trees  by  which  their  home  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  other  Yenetia,  in  memory 
of  the  visit  he  and  Hester  had  paid  to  Italy 
in  their  early  married  life. 

The  little  girJs  created  a  distraction  in 
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Godfrey's  mind,  and  his  attention  became 
more  diverted  from  Hester  and  her  son. 

She  was  therefore  more  able  to  attend  to 
her  boy,  and  began  to  devote  all  the  time 
and  care  she  could  to  his  education.  She 
was,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  well  fitted 
for  the  task  ;  and  thankful  she  felt  that  she 
had  shared  her  brother's  classical  and  other 
studies,  so  that  she  was  able  now  to  be 
useful  to  her  son. 

Matters  between  the  father  and  son  did 
not  improve  as  time  went  on,  for  when  the 
birth  of  little  Joan  put  the  boy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  direct  heir  to  Seaforth,  jealousy  of  his 
son's  prospects  became  mixed  with  Godfrey's 
other  feelings  towards  him.  He  grew  posi- 
tively to  hate  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
took  to  persecuting  him,  picking  holes  in 
him,  trying  to  catch  him  tripping  ;  his  ob- 
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ject  chiefly  being  to  lower  him  in  his  mo- 
ther's eyes. 

Hester  had  contrived  to  keep  him  out 
of  his  father's  way  more  than  ever,  and  to 
explain  matters  to  the  boy  as  best  she 
could ;  but  she  dreaded  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  him,  and  feared  it  might  either 
harden  and  make  him  reckless,  or  else  con- 
fuse his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and 
justice.  To  see  so  young  a  creature's  life 
saddened  by  neglect  and  unkindness,  to 
have  him  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
shield  him  from  injustice,  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

But  what  could  she  do?  She  could 
only  try  to  give  him  the  means  of  being 
happy  in  himself,  and  hope  that  habit  might 
perhaps  enable  him   to   take  his  life   as   a 
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matter  of  course,  and  to  grow  used  to  things 
without  understanding  why  they  should 
be. 

His  natural  thoughtfulness  was  deepened 
by  the  studious,  contemplative  life  he  led. 
In  the  long  hours  during  which  she  was 
obliged  to  send  him  out  on  the  hills  by  him- 
self to  keep  him  away  from  his  father,  his 
books  were  his  sole  companions,  and  reading 
became  the  great  solace  of  his  existence. 

This  she  did  her  very  utmost  to  en- 
courage, knowing  how  far  love  of  study  goes 
to  make  anyone  independent  of  outward 
circumstances  and  present  surroundings. 

She  longed  to  send  him  to  school  in 
England  or  in  Germany,  away  from  the 
saddening  conditions  under  which  his  young 
life  was  spent.  But  Godfrey  would  not  hear 
of  it.     He  would  do  nothing  for  the  bov, 
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make  no  sacrifice,  deny  himself  no  luxury 
for  his  sake. 

She  found  herself  sometimes  even  wish- 
ing Lord  Seaforth  would  adopt  him,  and 
briug  him  up  as  his  own ;  and  almost  grew 
to  expect  that  some  such  offer  would  one 
day  be  made.  She  was  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  about  his  education,  in  view  of  the 
position  he  would  one  day  fill.  But  this 
was  an  argument  she  did  not  dare  use  with 
her  husband.  The  very  faintest  allusion  to 
his  son's  prospects  sent  him  into  a  furious 
rage,  followed  by  days  of  brooding  and 
persecution. 

The  contrast  between  the  way  Godfrey 
treated  his  son  and  the  terms  he  was  on 
with  his  little  daughters  was  very  marked. 
To  Hester's  mind  it  brought  out  his  unkind- 
ness  in  a  stronger  light.     To  them  he  was 
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charming.  He  was  fond  of  them  and  proud 
of  them.  Their  light  hearts  and  high  spirits 
suited  him  exactly.  Personal  authority  or 
influence,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had 
none ;  and  respect  or  reverence  on  their 
side  he  neither  exacted  nor  received.  He 
did  not  wish  for  respect.  He  liked  to  be  on 
equal  easy  terms  with  them,  and  to  have 
them  ready  and  willing  to  be  dancing  round 
him  whenever  he  felt  inclined  for  their 
society.  He  was  proud  of  their  quick  an- 
swers and  merry  retorts,  and  would  not  for- 
the  world  have  had  them  checked.  Of 
course  he  had  no  trouble  in  connection  with 
them.  Shirking  all  responsibilities  as  usual, 
lie  merely  treated  them  like  toys,  and  left 
everything  else  to  their  mother. 

He  liked  them  to  be  as  free  with  him 
as  they  were  with  each  other,  and  Hester 
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found  it  best  to  let  it  be  so.  Anything  was 
better  than  the  danger  of  his  ceasing;  to 
care  for  them. 

Only  on  a  few  points  she  was  firm  ;  and 
one  of  these  was  a  distinct  refusal  whenever 
he  asked  permission  to  take  any  of  them 
with  him  to  Monaco. 

As  with  her  boy.  so  with  her  little  girls, 
she  found  the  only  way  was  not  to  let  them 
know  anything  about  the  life  their  father 
lived  ;  on  all  such  matters  to  keep  them 
entirely  in  ignorance. 

With  the  boy,  of  course,  she  had  had  also 
in  her  mind  the  desire  to  preserve  him  from 
imbibing  any  of  the  tastes  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  father,  and  to  keep  him  from 
being  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  people 
with  whom  her  husband  associated.  With 
the  girls,  though  it  was  less  important,  she 
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had  greater  difficulty,  on  account  of  God- 
frey's desire  for  their  society. 

But  still  he  had,  so  far,  respected  her 
wishes. 

And  so,  in  ignorance  of  the  troubles 
around  them,  the  gambler's  little  daughters 
grew  and  flourished.  Their  lines  were  cast 
in  pleasant  places,  and  amid  flowers  and 
beauty  and  sunshine  their  gay  and  careless 
childhood  was  being  spent. 

Light-hearted,  high-spirited,  loving  and 
beloved,  three  happier  creatures  did  not 
exist  than  Godfrey  Seaforth's  little  daugh- 
ters. 

And  yet  their  mother's  heart  was  often 
sore  with  pity  for  their  fate.  For  their 
future  she  was  often  anxious,  wondering 
what  would  befall. 

A  mighty  dread  would  seize  her  with  a 
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sharp  pang  sometimes  at  the  thought  of  how 
it  would  all  be  if  she  should  ever  be  taken 
from  them,  and  they  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  father. 

This  dread  almost  always,  more  or  less, 
haunted  her  ;  but  in  moments  of  sadness 
and  depression  it  was  a  weight  almost 
heavier  than  she  could  bear.  It  required 
at  such  times  the  exercise  of  all  her  faith 
to  put  the  thought  away  and  to  resign  her 
children's  future  into  the  hands  of  God. 

It  was  only  that  she  did  not  see  what 
other  trial  would  teach  her  husband  the 
lesson  that  she  felt  he  must  at  last  be  called 
upon  to  learn,  that  the  thought  of  her  own 
death  and  of  all  that  it  would  entail  was  so 
ever-present  to  her. 

And  when  this  dread  was  thus  upon  her, 
she  was  terribly,  feverishly  anxious  that  her 
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boy  should  have  some  settled  prospect  in  the 
future,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  also  of  his  little  sisters. 

Surely,  surely  Lord  Seaforth  must  at  last 
do  something  for  him  ! 

This  day  the  weight  of  years  has  been 
lifted  off  her  mind,  for  the  long-expected 
letter  has  arrived  this  morning,  and  driven 
all  her  fears  away. 

The  letter  which  had  cost  Lord  Seaforth 
so  much  time  and  thought  has  done  this  for 
the  woman  he  had  loved. 

She  had  longed  for  this  letter,  looked  for 
it,  prayed  for  it,  and  now  here  it  was  ! 

A  terse  and  business-like  production 
truly ;  the  family  lawyer  the  writer  of  it, 
the  terms  of  the  letter  lawyer-like  indeed. 
Her  boy  was  bidden  for  as  any  other  part 
of  the  family  estate  might  be. 
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And  yet  she  was  thankful,  joyful,  filled 
with  gratitude. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  lost  in  thought, 
oblivious  of  time  and  of  what  was  passing- 
round  her,  the  voice  of  her  little  daughter 
broke  in  upon  her  wrapt  meditation : 
8  Mamma !  only  think !  What  do  you 
think  ?     Papa  has  taken  Olive  to  Monaco ! i 


CHAPTER  V 


HOW   WILL   HE   TAKE    IT? 


c  What  do  you  say.  dear  ?  '  she  inquired,  as 
little  Hester,  surprised  at  getting  no  answer, 
advanced  nearer  and  laid  her  hand  on  her 
mother's  shoulder.  The  child  eagerly  re- 
peated what  she  had  said  before. 

'To  Monaco,  Olive?'  exclaimed  the 
mother,  surprised  out  of  her  usual  caution 
on  the  subject  of  their  father  before  the 
children. 

Her  calm  expression  has  changed  all  in  a 
moment,  and  a  troubled,  anxious  look  has 
come  over  it. 
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God  help  her !  it  is  the  look  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  her  husband  has  ever  been  wont 
to  bring. 

He  has  never  slighted  all  her  wishes  and 
broken  through  all  her  rules  on  this  subject 
before,  and  she  is  wondering  what  sudden 
impulse  has  caused  him  to  do  so  to-day. 

'  Papa  said  Oily  would  bring  him  luck  J 
said  little  Hester,  '  and  something  about 
being  turned  into  gold.  And  we  asked  him 
what  luck  meant,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
tell  us.     Can  you,  mamma  ? ' 

'  Luck  is  a  kind  of  chance,'  the  mother 
answered.  '  So  I  do  not  wonder  papa  said 
he  could  not  tell  you  what  it  meant.  For 
we  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance, 
don't  we,  Hessie  ?  ' 

8  Yes,'  said  the  child  ;  '  I  wonder  papa 
didn't  think  of  that,  don't  you  ?  ' 
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6  Perhaps  he  was  joking,'  said  Hester, 
quickly  ;  '  he  is  always  joking,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Hester,  doubtfully ;  ;  but  I 
don't  think  he  was  this  time.  He  got  quite 
cross  about  it.  You're  not  angry  with  Oily, 
mamma,  are  you  ?  '  she  added  anxiously  ; 
'  you  look  very  grave,  but  it  was  not  quite 
her  fault,  you  see.' 

'  No,  dear,'  said  her  mother,  '  not  if  she 
didn't  ask  to  go.' 

6  She  didn't,'  said  the  child  eagerly ; 
1  papa  asked  us,  like  he  always  does,  "Who's 
coming  with  me  to  Monaco  to-day  ? "  and 
Oily  said,  "  I  am."  Papa  was  only  joking 
at  first,  as  usual ;  but  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  said  he  really  meant  it,  though  we  said 
you  would  not  like  it,  nor  Godfrey  either.' 

A  quick  look  of  intelligence  came  into 
the  wife's  eyes,  and  then  she  sighed.     She 
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quite  understood  now  why  her  wishes  had 
been  set  at  nought,  and  Olive  taken  to 
Monaco. 

She  knew  her  husband  to  be  in  a  most 
curious  mood  ever  since  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  ;  all  sorts  of  feeliDgs  surging  in  his 
breast  as  to  his  brother  in  the  past,  and  as 
to  his  son  in  the  future.  He  was  hardly 
responsible  for  his  actions  to-day. 

She  told  little  Hester  she  might  run  out 
into  the  garden  again.  She  wanted  to  be 
alone. 

She  read  the  precious  letter  again  and 
again,  till  she  was  roused  from  her  absorp- 
tion in  it  by  the  dearly-loved  voice  of  her 
son  in  the  garden,  talking  to  his  little 
sisters. 

'  Where  is  mother  ? '  she  heard  him 
say. 
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6  In  the  drawine-room,'  answered  one  of 
the  children.  '  She's  got  a  letter  from 
England  to-day,  that  she  keeps  on  reading 
over  and  over  again.  She  is  so  interested  in 
it  that  she  has  not  called  us  in  to  our  lessons 
yet!  I  really  think  she  must  be  going  to 
give  us  a  whole  holiday  ! ' 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  and  the 
mother  wondered  whether  a  faint  suspicion 
of  the  truth  had  entered  the  boy's  breast. 

She  would  fain  hope  it  might  be  so,  for 
she  dreaded  announcing  it  to  him,  feeling  so 
very  uncertain  how  he  would  receive  the 
news  she  had  to   tell. 

The  subject  of  his  prospects  was  one 
which  was  always  mutually  avoided  between 
them.  More  on  his  side  than  on  hers,  for 
she  had  wished  sometimes  to  talk  them  over 
with  him,  and  to  draw  his  attention  to  his 
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future  position  and  its  attendant  responsi- 
bilities ;  but  she  could  not  get  him  to  talk 
of  it. 

She  fancied  sometimes  that  he  looked 
upon  his  heirship  as  the  source  of  all  his 
troubles — the  remote  cause  of  his  father's 
behaviour  to  him.  But  she  was  not  sure. 
Questions  originally  she  had  never  encou- 
raged him  to  make,  dreading  the  subjects  to 
which  they  might  lead  ;  and  now  that  he 
was  older,  he  was  more  reserved  on  these 
points  than  she  was  herself.  Her  difficulties 
with  regard  to  him  had  always  been  very 
great.  To  keep  up  his  filial  reverence  for 
his  father,  and  to  prevent  his  finding  out 
w7hat  that  father  was,  had  been  two  great 
objects  in  his  education,  and  to  them  she 
had  sacrificed  a  great  deal.  She  had  had 
scruples  in  her  own  mind  sometimes  about 
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it,  as  to  whether  she  had  not  overdone  it, 
and  confused  right  and  wrong  in  his  mind. 
But  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
effect  her  training  had  had. 

That  he  deeply  felt  his  father's  dislike 
and  unkind  behaviour  she  knew ;  but  in 
what  spirit  he  took  it  she  had  no  idea,  nor 
how  much  he  blamed  his  father  for  it.  All 
such  subjects  were  tabooed  between  them. 

Now  that  he  was  nearly  grown  up,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  approach  subjects  so 
long  mutually  avoided,  and  he  almost 
always  turned  the  conversation  if  she  tried 
to  introduce  them. 

She  had  thought  it  her  duty  latterly 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  probability  of  his 
uncle's  sending  for  him  to  England,  and  a 
peculiar  look  had  come  over  his  face. 

She  had  pressed  him  to  tell  her  what 
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was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  he  had  an- 
swered it  would  be  time  enough  when  the 
summons  came. 

She  felt  that  the  reserve  of  years  might 
now  be  going,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be 
broken  down  between  them,  and  she  shrank 
a  little  from  the  prospect. 

She  heard  his  step  on  the  balcony,  and 
nerved  herself  for  his  entrance. 

'  Could  I  help  it  ?  '  was  the  cry  of  little 
Joan  in  her  lonely  life,  and  '  Could  I  help 
it? '  seemed  to  be  echoed  in  the  grave, 
sad  expression  of  the  beautiful  youth 
who  now  came  into  the  room.  We  see 
standing  before  us,  in  flesh  and  blood,  the 
picture  at  whose  shrine  the  lonely  child  so 
persistently  worships.  The  same  features, 
the  same  colouring,  the  same  mournful, 
beautiful  eyes.      Almost   do  we  expect   to 
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see  the  kneeling  figure,  and  to  hear  the 
appealing  cry,  '  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth  ! 
how  I  wish  I  had  been  you  ! ' 

There  was  not  a  trace  in  him  of  his 
father,  sisters,  or  mother,  till,  meeting  her 
glance,  he  smiled,  and  then  the  likeness 
of  expression  drove  even  the  likeness  to  the 
picture  away. 

4  It  has  come  at  last,  Godfrey,'  she  said 
very  softly. 

He  did  not  start  or  wince,  but  lie  turned 
white  to  the  very  lips,  and  compressed  his 
hands  together  firmly. 

'I  thought  so,'  he  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  which  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to 
render  steady. 

She  trembled  a  little  inwardly  at  his 
unwonted  display  of  emotion,  but  she  said 
nothing. 
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She  only  raised  her  pleading  eyes  to  his 
face,  as  if  to  pray  him  to  spare  himself  and 
her. 

'  Let  me  see  the  letter,  mother,'  he  said 
quietly. 

She  handed  it  to  him  without  speaking, 
and  he  read  it  through  twice,  and  then 
returned  it  to  her. 

8  Well  ? '  she  said  anxiously. 

1  Well,  mother,'  he  answered,  '  what 
answer  is  to  be  given  ?  ' 

'What  answer?'  she  repeated,  while 
her  heart  sank  within  her.  *  Oh,  Godfrey  ! 
you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  you  thought 
there  could  be  a  doubt.  What  answer 
could  there  be  but  one  ? ' 

He  turned  quickly  away,  and  went  and 
stood  by  the  window. 

Hester  watched  him  anxiously.     '  God- 
vol.  i.  M 
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frey,  dear,'  she  implored,  '  come  back  to 
me.' 

He  came  directly,  but  his  face  wore  such 
a  peculiar  expression  that  she  took  alarm, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  her  at  once  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  She  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  hearing  even  while  she  made 
the  request,  and  could  hardly  breathe  as 
she  waited  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

'I  was  only  thinking,'  he  replied,  in  a 
low,  concentrated  tone,  '  of  the  answer  I 
should  send,  if  it  all  depended  upon  me.' 

1  What  would  it  be  ? '  she  whispered, 
more  and  more  alarmed  at  his  manner. 

'  No !  a  thousand  times  no ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  vehemence  that  she  had 
never  seen  in  him  before.  '  I  would  fling 
back  to  him  all  his  highnown  offers  and 
so-called  advantages,  and  say,  "  You  have 
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exiled  and  disgraced  the  father,  and  the  son 
will  share  in  that  unjust  and  unmerited 
punishment  lnf 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  breathless  with 
the  excitement  under  which  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  then  went  on:  'Tyrant  that  he  is, 
and  always  has  been,  is  no  one  ever  to  say 
him  nay?  At  his  bidding  family  ties  are  to 
be  snapped  asunder,  and  whatever  he  chooses 
to  ask  for  is  to  be  instantly  granted.  At 
his  command  I,  the  son  of  the  brother  he 
has  so  cruelly  wronged,  am  to  be  separated 
from  all  I  hold  most  dear,  and  to  make  my 
home  with  the  very  man  who  inflicted  that 
cruel  wrong  !  The  very  man,'  he  went  on, 
with  increasing  excitement,  '  who  has  poi- 
soned our  family  life  at  the  root,  and,  by 
making  my  father  hate  me,  been  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  division  in  our  home.    What 
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are  all  the  things  he  offers  me  matched 
against  those  he  has  cost  me  ?  And  is  it  for 
my  sake  or  my  father's  sake  that  he  makes 
this  proposal  ?  No  !  he  turns  to  us  when 
everything  else  has  failed,  for  his  own  ends, 
for  the  sake  of  the  family,  his  name,  his 
property.  And  I  would  gladly  tell  him 
that  I  would  never  touch  a  penny  of  his 
money,  and  that  I  wish  I  did  not  bear  his 
name  ! 

Poor  Hester !  As  he  spoke  all  the  old 
scruples  woke  up  in  her  breast  with  greater 
force  than  ever. 

Had  she  done  well  to  let  him  grow  up 
with  such  a  false  view  of  past  events? 
Ought  she  to  have  allowed  him  to  make 
this  false  hero  of  his  father  ? 

Ought  she  to  have  shown  him  a  little 
what  manner  of  man  his  father  was  ? 
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What  ought  she  to  have  done?  How 
ought  she  to  have  acted  ? 

Her  own  sense  of  justice  almost  made 
her  long  to  clear  his  uncle  to  him — to  hold 
up  the  curtain  that  overhung  the  past  and 
unfold  to  him  the  history  of  the  two  bro- 
thers' early  lives  :  to  show  him  how  severely 
that  uncle  had  suffered,  how  blow  upon 
blow  had  descended  upon  him,  till  this  last 
but  not  least  heavy  had  fallen — of  having  to 
sue  humbly  at  the  feet  of  his  brother  for  the 
heir  who,  though  indisputably  his,  was  not 
his  own  son. 

She  could  not  answer  ;  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak.  She  sat  silent,  wondering 
if  by  any  means  she  could  clear  the  innocent 
without  blaming  the  guilt}'.  But,  no ;  she 
saw  it  could  not  be  done.  She  could  not 
justify  the  one  without  showing  how  deeply 
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the  other  had  been  to  blame  ;  could  not  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  the  son  without  blacken- 
ing the  character  of  the  father  ;  could  not 
tell  a  part ;  it  must  be  all,  or  none. 

Once  more  Harold  must  be  sacrificed  to 
Godfrey.  She  must  hold  her  tongue  for 
ever.     It  was  too  late. 

The  silence  of  years  could  not  be  broken 
now. 

But  the  effort  it  was  to  her  was  so  great 
that  she  sat  like  a  statue,  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  together,  and  her  heart  beating 
wildly. 

Godfrey  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself. 

'  Does  my  father  know  of  this  letter  ? ' 
he  said,  with  his  usual  quiet  manner. 

8  Yes,'  she  answered  ;  '  he  read  it  before 
he  started.' 
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'  And  his  wish  is- 


'  That  the  proposal  should  be  accepted.' 

'  When  is  he  £oin<*  to  answer  it  ?  ' 

'  He  has  done  so  already,'  she  forced  her- 
self to  answer ;  but  her  voice  trembled  and 
shook.     '  The  answer  is  written  and  sent/ 

He  started  and  turned  away.  '  So  soon  ! 
Without  one  word  of  consultation  with  me  ! ' 
escaped  from  his  lips  in  the  surprise  of  the 
moment.  '  But  of  course,'  he  added  bit- 
terly, '  he  is  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  It  is 
only  natural  he  should  wish  me  out  of  his 
sight.' 

4  Oh,  Godfrey  ! '  she  cried,  '  do  you  want 
to  break  my  heart  ?  ' 

He  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  calm 
and  tender. 

1  Oh,  mother !  mine  is  almost  broken  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  you.' 
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'But   still   you   will  go,    darling?*    she 

pleaded,  raising  her  face,  streaming  with 
tears,  to  his. 

'  Still  I  will  go,  mother,'  he  answered 
sadly,  as  he  bent  over  her  and  touched  her 
forehead  with  his  lips. 

A  step  outside  made  them  both  start. 
She  hastily  disengaged  herself  from  his  em- 
brace, ahrost  pushing  him  from  her  ;  and 
he  started  back,  and  tried  to  appear  as  if  he 
were  intent  on  some  newspapers  which  lay 
upon  the  table. 

And  the  next  moment  the  husband  and 
father  walked  into  the  room. 
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CHAPTEE  XI 


FOR    OLD    SAKES     SAKE. 


Godfrey  Seaforth  gave  a  quick,  suspicious 
glauce  at  Lis  wife's  agitated  countenance, 
and  his  eye  rested  on  his  son  for  a  moment 
with  an  angry  scowl.  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Hester,'  he  said  ;  and  the  boy  took  the 
hint  and  left  the  room. 

4  What  is  it,  Godfrey  ?  '  she  said,  rousing 
herself  eagerly.  She  had  a  faint  hope  that 
some  twinge  of  conscience  had  brought  her 
husband  home,  to  talk  over  his  brother's 
letter  and  to  show  some  little  interest  in  his 
son's  affairs. 
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8  It's  about  that  little  goose,  Oily,'  lie 
said,  with  a  light  laugh. 

'  Oily  ! '  she  said,  her  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment showing  themselves  in  her  voice. 

c  Yes,  Oily,'  he  repeated.  '  Why,  Hester, 
what  an  odd  woman  you  are  !  I  have  been 
expecting  a  tremendous  "rowing"  from  you, 
and  you  seem  quite  unconscious  that  any- 
thing unusual  has  occurred.  Didn't  Hessie 
tell  you  I  had  taken  Olive  to  Monaco  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  Godfrey,'  she  said  reproach- 
fully. 'I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
done  such  a  thing.' 

'  Well,  it  has  not  affected  you  much,'  he 
said  ;  8  you  seem  to  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.' 

'  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of 
to-day,  dear,'  she  said  wistfully,  '  as  you 
know.' 
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He  frowned  and  went  on  talking  as 
if  she  had  not  spoken.  His  mood,  too, 
changed,  and  he  became  tiresome  and 
teasing. 

'  It's  been  a  failure  taking  the  child  for 
luck,'  he  said,  stretching  himself  and  yawn- 
ing. '  But  don't  you  scold  her,  Hester,  for 
coming.  I've  guaranteed  her  a  peaceful 
home-coming,  for  she's  frightened  to  death 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  row.  So  vent  your 
indignation  on  me.' 

Hester  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

She  wondered  what  he  could  be  driving 
at.  The  relationship  between  herself  and 
her  children  was  such  a  perfect  one,  and  he 
knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  there  never 
were  any  '  rows '  between  them,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  possibility  of 
Olive  being  '  frightened  to  death/ 
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That  tli ere  was  something  behind  she 
felt  sure. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  said  wearily. 

He  was  delighted,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  '  I  thought  I  should  net  a 
"  rise,"  '  he  said. 

Poor  Hester!  she  was  not  equal  to  his 
trifling  to-day.  With  her  boy's  earnest 
voice  and  fervent  words  ringing  in  her  ears 
she  felt  she  could  not  bear  it.     And  a  feel- 


ing of  an^er  against  her  husband  rose  in  her 
heart  that  he  should  go  on  like  this  When 
he  knew  how  full  her  thoughts  were  of 
something  else. 

Consideration  for  her,  she  thought,  apart 
from  any  feeling  about  the  circumstances, 
ought  at  any  rate  to  have  some  effect  upon 
him.  She  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  averted  her  eyes  quickly. 
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We  must  not  attempt  to  fathom  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  through  the 
wife's  mind  ;  but  for  ourselves  we  may  say 
that  Godfrey  Seaforth,  sitting  there,  was  a 
sorry  object. 

His  whole  appearance  had  a  'going- 
down-hill  '  look ;  his  hair  unkept,  his  dress 
untidy,  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  '  devil-may-care '  expression  on  his  still 
handsome  face.  How  ill  he  filled  the  place 
just  vacated  by  the  beautiful  youth  his  son  ! 
What  a  contrast  he  was,  in  every  way,  to 
him ! 

Did  some  such  thought  flit  through  the 
wife  and  mother's  mind  ere  she  turned  so 
quickly  away  ? 

Ah !  but  Hester  had  loved  him  once, 
and  that  was  the  keynote  of  her  lifelong 
patience  with  him. 
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Whatever  he  might  be  now,  once  he  had 
been  her  girlhood's  hero,  and  traces  of  that 
hero  remained  still.  With  all  his  weak- 
nesses, all  his  unprincipled  ways,  he  was 
still  the  same  Godfrey  who  had  loved  her 
when  she  needed  love  so  much,  and  gene- 
rously came  to  her  aid  when  she  wanted 
help  so  sorely. 

And  for  the  sake  of  old  sunny  days  of 
love  and  happiness,  for  '  old  sakes5  sake,' 
much  can  be  borne  with  and  forgiven. 

Something  in  the  glance  she  gave  him 
did  not  please  him,  and  he  asked  her  why 
she  looked  at  him  in  that  contemptuous  way. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to,  indeed,  dear  God- 
frey,' she  said  gently ;  '  only  when  you  are 
in  this  teasing  mood  I  know  it  is  no  use 
asking  you  questions,  and  I  felt  rather  out- 
of-heart,  as  I  wanted  to  hear  about  Oily.' 
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'  She's  quite  safe,'  lie  said,  '  and  in  the 
orange-grove  with  the  others.  She  brought 
me  no  luck,  the  little  wretch — not  a  five- 
franc  piece.' 

1  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Hester  gravely. 
i  It  will  not  encourage  you  to  take  her 
again.' 

He  chuckled  to  himself,  and  then  said, 
1  You  don't  ask  what  train  we  came  back 
by,  or  how  we  managed  to  be  home  again 
so  soon.' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  she  answered, 
4 1  have  not  an  idea  what  o'clock  it  is.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  ever  since  you  left, 
and  have  no  notion  how  time  has  been 
going.' 

4  What  have  you  been  thinking  about  ? ' 
he  asked. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
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added,  with  a  sneer, '  I  need  not  ask,  though. 
Such  concentration  and  absorption  could 
have  but  one  object.  Few  thoughts  could 
detain  you  idle,  save  those  connected  with 
that  immaculate  son  of  yours,  that  young 
Admirable  Crichton.' 

'  Oh,  Godfrey  ! '  she  said  earnestly ;  '  he 
is  going  to  leave  me.  Do  you  grudge  the 
poor  boy  a  few  hours  of  my  attention  ? ' 

6  Poor  boy,  indeed ! '  he  retorted  ;  '  the 
luckiest  young  dog  that  ever  lived.     What    • 
nonsense  you  talk,  Hester.     If  ever  anyone 
was  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth 
it  is  this  "  poor  boy,"  as  you  call  him.' 

Hester  knew  she  was  on  dangerous 
ground,  but  the  prospect  of  her  boy's  de- 
parture made  her  bolder  than  usual,  and 
she  tried  to  make  a  little  effect  on  her 
husband.     'Godfrey,'  she  said,  'won't  you*  ^ 
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talk  over  his  affairs  a  little  ?  There  will  be 
so  much  to  settle  and  arrange,  and  so  many 
things  to  get.  Won't  yon  sit  down  and  talk 
over  ways  and  means  with  me,  and  interest 
yourself  in  him  just  for  once?  It  won't,' 
she  added,  while  her  voice  faltered,  '  be  for 
long  that  you  will  have  a  chance.' 

'  Xot  I ! '  he  said,  turning  on  his  heel ; 
1  I'm  going  up  to  change  my  coat,  and  then 
I  want  you  to  come  and  take  a  stroll  with 
me.  I  shan't  go  to  ]\Ionte  Carlo  to-night. 
Olly's  upset  my  luck.  And  as  to  ways  and 
means,  why,  good  gracious,  if  Harold  wants 
things  done  properly,  he  must  send  the 
money.  Tve  got  none  to  spare.  And  I 
can't  be  bothered  about  the  boy's  kit.  Let 
him  see  to  it  himself.  Why,  when  I  was 
his  age  I  looked  after  myself,  and  ran  up 
my  own  bills,  and  had  got  into  a  hundred 

vol.  i.  N 
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messes  and  out  again.     You  forget  how  old 
the  fellow  is  getting.' 

So  saying  and  with  a  light  laugh  Godfrey 
Seaforth  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  lit 
another  pipe.  '  Here  ! '  he  shouted.  '  Big 
Bear,  Middle  Bear,  Little  Bear !  come  up 
with  me  while  I  dress.' 

Hester  sat  very  still  after  he  was  gone, 
while  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  as 
so  often  in  her  long  married  life  they  had 
passed  before,  always  leaving  behind  them 
the  one  dominant  feeling — hopelessness  ! 

She  was  roused  by  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  room.  Some 
one  was  either  sitting  or  standing  on  the 
balcony,  half-inside  the  room,  where  her 
husband  had  been  a  little  while  before. 

She  turned  her  head  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  there  she  saw  a  little  huddled-rp 
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figure,  with  downcast  head,  shaking  with 
suppressed  sobs. 

1  Olive  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

The  sobs  burst  out  at  the  sound  of  her 
name,  and  the  repentant  child  flew  across 
the  room,  sprang  into  her  mother's  lap,  and 
hid  her  face  on  her  shoulder. 

1  I'm  so  sorry,  mamma,  so  sorry !  *  she 
murmured  through  her  sobs. 

Hester  put  her  arms  round  the  little 
girl  and  kissed  her  fondly.  '  I  forgive  you, 
darling,5  she  whispered ;  and  by  degrees 
Olive's  sobs  ceased,  and  she  told  her  story. 

Hester  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
the  child  and  her  father  had  never  been  to 
Monaco  at  all. 

Either  the  child's  entreaties  to  take  her 
home  had  moved  him  or  else  he  had  got 
bored  at  the  idea  himself,  or  some  coc- 
x  2 
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science  towards  his  wife  had  restrained  him 
at  the  last  from  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
Anyhow,  he  had  not  been,  and  both  she  and 
poor  little  Olive  might  have  been  spared 
much  unnecessary  suffering. 

Hester  sighed  deeply  as  she  listened. 
Olive  was  the  child  whose  character  gave 
her  the  most  anxiety.  She  had  all  her 
father's  light,  careless  ways,  and  unconcern 
for  the  future  for  the  sake  of  the  present. 

Only  with  it  all  she  had  what  he  never 
had,  a  very  tender  conscience  and  a  very 
truthful  disposition. 

On  this  child  Godfrey  worked  terrible 
mischief;  and  his  dealings  with  her  were 
always  a  painful  anxiety  to  Hester. 

She  often  had  to  stand  as  a  wall  of 
defence  between  Olive  and  her  father. 

She  sent  the  little  girl  away  happy,  and 
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then  gave  herself  up  to  the  deep  rest  of  the 
thought  that  her  children's  future  was  not 
altogether  vague  and  indefinite  now  ;  that 
one  at  least  was  amply  provided  for  and  in 
safe  hands  ;  and  that  in  the  days  to  come 
he  would  be  an  able  and  worthy  protector 
for  his  little  sisters. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MEAX    TO    THE    LAST. 


There  was  but  little  time  between  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Seaforth's  letter  and  the 
boy's  departure. 

Mother  and  son  saw  but  little  of  each 
other  in  the  interval,  for  Godfrey  the  elder 
seemed  determined  to  keep  them  apart  as 
much  as  possible. 

He  hardly  went  to  Monaco  at  all,  and 
was  more  tenacious  than  ever  of  his  claims 
on  his  wife's  companionship.  It  was  hard 
to   say    whether   this   was    most   trying    to 
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Hester  or  his  unconcealed  joy  at  his  son's 
departure,  which  showed  itself  continually 
in  ill-timed  high  spirits.  She  particularly 
wanted  to  have  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
with  her  son  on  the  subject  of  his  behaviour 
to  his  uncle.  She  had  been  alarmed  about 
this  ever  since  his  outburst  of  feeling  had 
shown  her  in  what  light  he  regarded  him : 
and  she  wanted  to  extract  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  for  her  sake  preserve 
outwardly,  at  any  rate,  a  proper  demeanour 
towards  him. 

Just  so  much  and  no  more  did  she 
contrive  to  accomplish.  She  was  not  able 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  as  she  had 
wished. 

Godfrey  the  elder  was  certainly  in  a 
most  curious  mood.  For  sometimes  there 
would  be  sudden    reactions    from  his  high 
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spirits,  and  it  would  bo  evident  that  the 
thought  of  the  future  opening  before  the 
boy  had  revived  all  his  old  bitterness  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  his  own  fate.  His 
manner  to  his  son  was  odious,  and  con- 
stantly betrayed  his  ill-will  and  jealousy. 
Then  also  lie  was  angry  and  resentful  at 
the  sight  of  the  sorrow  that  reigned  in  his 
home  at  the  prospect  of  the  boy's  loss.  It 
irritated  him  to  see  the  love  of  the  little 
girls  for  their  brother  so  undisguisedly 
brought  out ;  to  hear  them  crying  them- 
selves to  sleep  at  night,  and  to  find  them 
less  ready  and  eager  to  run  after  him  than 
usual. 

These  feelings  culminated  in  an  act  of 
despotism  on  the  day  of  the  departure,  and 
he  prevented  his  little  daughters  at  the  last 
moment   from  accompanying   their  brother 
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to  the  station,  saying  he  wanted  them  to 
remain  with  him. 

He  would  fain  have  detained  his  wife 
also,  but  a  look  in  her  eyes  told  him,  that 
his  efforts  would  be  fruitless. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  the  children 
sobbing  round  their  brother  in  the  orange- 
grove,  clinging  to  him  with  many  tender 
words  and  caresses,  crying  their  little  hearts 
out  at  his  departure,  though  beguiled,  child- 
like, by  the  fancy  that  he  would  soon 
return. 

And  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  touch- 
ing picture,  scowling  as  he  went,  without 
ever  dreaming  of  taking;  farewell  himself  of 
the  son  he  might  never  see  again. 

The  mother's  hands  were  pressed  upon 
her  beating  heart,  torn  with  conflicting 
feelings. 
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Auger  against  her  husband  struggled  in 
her  breast  with  sorrow  for  her  son  and  grief 
at  the  pained  look  she  saw  gather  on  his 
face.  Should  she  interfere  ?  But  what 
could  she  do? 

The  little  girls  settled  the  question. 
1  Papa  !  papa  ! '  they  cried,  rushing  after 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  coat-tails, 
'  come  back.  You  have  not  said  good-bye 
to  Godfrey.' 

'  Hands  off !  Let  me  alone  ! '  he  said 
pettishly,  shaking  them  off. 

The  children  fell  back  alarmed,  but  the 
boy,  with  a  desperate  effort,  came  forward, 
holding  out  both  his  hands.  '  Won't  you 
say  good-bye  to  me,  father  ? '  he  said 
mournfully. 

I  think  Godfrey  would  have  refused  the 
boy's  proffered    hand    even   then,    had    he 
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not  met  his  wife's  fixed  gaze.  It  probably 
expressed  more  than  she  was  aware  of.  For 
a  feeling  of  shame  seemed  to  come  over  him, 
and  he  just  touched  his  son's  hand  for  a 
minute  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  saying 
lightly,  '  Bon  voyage  I ' 

Then,  as  if  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  a  look  of  hatred  came  into  his  face, 
and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  muttering  what 
sounded  very  like  an  imprecation. 

6  Come  along,  dear,'  said  Hester  faintly 
to  her  son,  hoping  he  might  not  have  heard ; 
'  we  shall  be  late  for  the  train.' 

And  the  boy  obeyed,  casting  as  he  did 

so  a  lingering  glance  at  Ins  father's  figure, 

disappearing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 

house. 

.  •  .  •  • 

Half  an  hour  later  Hester  returned  alone. 
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Her  husband  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony, smoking. 

'  What  a  time  you  have  been  ! '  he  said 
as  she  approached.  '  The  poor  children  are 
quite  tired  of  waiting,  and  I  wouldn't  start 
without  you.' 

8 1  cannot  walk  with  you  to-night,  God- 
frey,' she  said  wearily. 

Her  heart  was  too  full,  and  his  light 
manner  and  evident  forgetfulness  of  his 
recent  conduct  jarred  painfully  upon  her 
overwrought  feelings. 

8  Why  not  ?  '  he  exclaimed.  8  Why,  I 
thought  you  would  be  in  the  highest  spirits 
now.  Haven't  you  got  the  very  thing  you've 
been  wishing  for  all  these  many  years  ? ' 

She  met  his  eye  fully,  for  her  spirit 
was  roused  and  gave"  her  courage  for  an 
instant. 
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1  Yes,  Godfrey,'  she  said  firmly,  '  I  have ; 
and  God  knows  how  I  thank  Him  that  my 
boy  should  be  removed  from  a  home  where 
his  young  life  has  been  saddened  by  neglect 
and  unkindness.  I  am  thankful  —  more 
than  thankful— -filled  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude  ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  for   her   voice 

shook  and  faltered  and  was  choked  by  a 
rising  sob. 

*  Xevertheless,'  she  added,  with  a  bitter 
burst  of  weeping,  as  she  turned  hastily 
away,  '  nevertheless  the   light  of  mine  eyes 


is  gone  from  me  ! ' 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

LADY   SEAFORTH's   PLAXS. 

The  setting  sun  of  an  autumn  afternoon  is 
shedding  its  glory  over  the  wide- stretching 
park  and  richly-wooded  surroundings  of 
Seaforth,  and  deepening  the  tints  of  the 
decaying  leaves  till  the  foliage  looks  one 
rich  mass  of  gold. 

Every  window  of  the  stately  old  house 
shines  and  flashes  as  the  glass  catches  the 
rays  of  the  sun  as  it  sinks  to  rest.  The  sun- 
set is  followed  by  a  very  chill  twilight,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air. 

vol.  i.  0 
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Nevertheless,  the  drawing-room  windows 
are  still  open,  and  entering  by  them  we  will 
pass  through  a  suite  of  grand  old  rooms  till 
we  reach  the  snug  little  boudoir,  where 
Lady  Seaforth  with  one  of  her  sisters  is 
sitting  at  tea. 

Lady  Seaforth,  somewhat  stouter  than  of 
yore,  but  handsome  still  and  energetic  as 
ever,  is  presiding  over  the  tea-table,  and  her 
faded,  careworn-looking  sister,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Cartwright,  is  knitting  by  the  fire.  '  I 
am  sorry  you  have  missed  the  boys,  Maggie,' 
Lady  Seaforth  is  saying.  'It  is  so  unusual 
for  them  ever  to  go  away  in  the  holidays ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  was  obliged  to  send 
them  up  to  London  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  their  aunt.     They  return  on  Monday.' 

'  In  time  for  the  1st  of  September,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Lady  Margaret. 
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c  Yes,'  said  Lady  Seaforth  with  a  smile, 
1  they  would  not  miss  the  1st  for  all  the  aunts 
in  the  world ;  and  so  they  begged  this  visit 
might  be  paid  now  instead  of  later.  You 
must  positively,  you  say,  go  to-morrow  ? 
You  could  not  stay  over  Monday  to  see 
them  ? ' 

'I  am  afraid  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible,' answered  her  sister.  '  William 
must  be  home  by  Saturday  night.' 

Lady  Margaret  Cartwright  was  the  poor 
sister  of  the  family.  She  had  married  a 
hard-working  clergyman  in  the  coal  country, 
and  had  a  large  family.  Few  and  far 
between  were  her  visits  to  Seaforth.  She 
and  her  husband  could  so  seldom  be  spared 
from  home.  Now  that  her  children  (they 
were  all  boys)  were  older  and  getting  out  in 
o  2 
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the  world,  she  was  more  at  liberty,  but  only 
for  between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  This  was 
one  of  these  occasions,  and  the  visit  was  to 
end  the  following  day. 

Boys  were  naturally  her  chief  interest, 
and  her  favourite  topic  of  conversation. 

'  When  does  Colin  leave  Eton  ?  ' 

'  This  will  be  his  last  half.  He  will  be 
very  loth  to  leave,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
I  can  fancy  no  life  pleasanter  than  an  Eton 
boy's,  when  he  has  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  the  school,  and  is  quite  a  little  king  in  his 
way.     Can  you  ?  ' 

'No,  indeed,'  answered  Lady  Margaret, 
rather  bitterly. 

She  liked  to  hear  about  her  sister's  sons, 
and  encouraged  her  to  tell  her  of  their  Eton 
life,  prospects,  &c.  ;  but  she  often  sighed  as 
she  listened,  and  mentally  compared   their 
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circumstances  with  those  of  her  own  penni- 
less boys. 

Eton  versus  cheap  grammar  schools,  and 
unlimited  shooting  in  the  holidays  over  the 
whole  estate  of  Seaforth  versus  an  occasional 
rabbit  by  the  kind  permission  of  some 
parishioner. 

'And  what  is  he  to  do  after  leaving 
Eton  ? ' 

'  The  University  comes  next,'  Lady  Sea- 
forth answered.  '  I  mean  Colin  to  go  in  for 
a  parliamentary  life  from  the  very  first.  I 
intend,  after  his  University  career,  to  get 
him  made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
ministers ' 

1  The  Prime  Minister  preferred,  of 
course,'  put  in  Lady  Margaret,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

1 and    then   at   two   or    three-and- 
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twenty  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  see  that  by  that  time  our  present 
member  will  be  getting  very  old,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  ready  to  retire.  I  feel  certain 
lie  will  not  offer  himself  again  at  the  next 
election.  And  Colin  having  lived  here 
nearly  all  his  life,  is  quite  a  son  of  the  soil, 
and  immensely  popular  with  all  the  people 
about.  He  is  just  one  of  those  pleasant- 
mannered,  easy-going,  high-spirited  boys 
who  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  among  the 
tenantry  and  labouring-classes.  So  I  con- 
sider it  quite  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he 
should  one  day  represent  the  county.' 

'  But,  Helen  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret, 
'  he  will  be  very  poor.  How  can  he  afford 
to  live  without  a  profession  ?  ' 

'  Of  course,'  answered  her  sister,  '  I  mean 
him  to  make  a  profession  out  of  it.     When  I 
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talk  of  his  going  in  for  a  political  life,  I 
mean  him  to  make  a  living  bv  it,  and  to  go 

in  with  a  view  to  office  some  day.  Taken 
by  the  hand  early  by  a  minister,  he  is  sure 
to  get  it  in  the  end.     And   in  the   mean- 


time 


'In  the  meantime,'  thought  poor  Lady 
Margaret  to  herself,  '  I  suppose  that  gene- 
rous Lord  Seaforth  will  give  him  a  hand- 
some allowance.' 

Lady  Margaret  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  poverty  and  realisation  of  its  difficulties 
through  bitter  experience,  that  generosity 
was  almost  the  one  virtue  in  her  eyes. 

She  could  forgive  her  brother-in-law 
everything  in  consideration  of  his  be- 
haviour, or  rather  what  she  imagined  to  be 
his  behaviour,  to  her  sister's  sons. 

1  And  Andrew  ?  '  said  Lady  Margaret. 
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'  The  University  also,'  said  Lady  Sea- 
forth, c  with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders.' 

6  I  see,'  said  Lady  Margaret  with  a  smile, 
'  the  family  living  ! ' 

'It  is  worth  1,200£.  a  year,'  said  Lady 
Seaforth,  '  and  the  present  incumbent ' 

c  Will  take  himself  off  just  in  time,  like 
the  member,  I  suppose,'  interrupted  Lady 
Margaret,  with  a  laugh  which  she  could  not 
suppress. 

But  Lady  Seaforth  was  much  too  full  of 
her  plans  to  see  the  vein  of  sarcasm  in  her 
sister's  manner.  She  had  no  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  could  not  look  at  herself 
from  another's  point  of  view.  She  was 
always  quite  unsuspicious  of  being  laughed 
at. 

Besides,  it  was  all  too  serious.  These 
plans,  which  she  had  just  divulged  to  her 
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sister,  were  the  great  interest  of  her  life. 
She  had  worked  steadily  up  to  their  fulfil- 
ment for  many  years.  The  gratification  of 
her  ambition  for  her  sons  was  her  great 
hope  and  consolation,  and  the  balm  in  a  life 
which  was  sore  with  many  vain  regrets,  and 
seared  with  one  bitter  disappointment.  She 
had  never  mentioned  her  plans  to  her  hus- 
band, but  felt  pretty  sure  of  his  co-operation 
when  the  time  came. 

'  Well ! '  sighed  Lady  Margaret,  '  you 
are  a  fortunate  woman,  Helen.  When  I 
think  of  everything  being  so  plain  and  easy 
before  your  boys,  who  were  born  as  penni- 
less and  as  prospectless  as  mine,  and  then 
think  of  my  Charlie  farming  in  Australia, 
and  Johnny  in  India  for  his  whole  life,  and 
poor  Frank  in  a  counting-house  at  100/.  a 
year,  and  the  other  three  quite  unprovided 
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for  in  the  future,  I  can't  help  feeling  the 
good  things  of  this  life  are  very  unequally 
distributed/ 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant,  who  advanced  to 
Lady  Seaforth,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

8  His  lordship  will  be  glad  to  speak  to 
you,  my  lady,  in  the  library.' 

The  summons  was  as  unusual  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

Lady  Seaforth  coloured  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as  pos- 
sible, said,  '  Tell  his  lordship  I  will  come 
directly.' 

Lady  Seaforth  was  very  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  her  relations  with  her  husband. 
She  would  not  therefore  allow  her  sister  to 
see  how  surprised  she  was  at  the  unusual 
summons.     Leaving  her  cup  of  tea  untasted, 
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she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  an  excuse 
for  leaving  her,  and  a  promise  of  a  speedy 
return,  left  the  room. 

Lady  Margaret  sat  knitting  for  a  long 
time  after  her  sister  was  gone,  lost  in  medi- 
tation. Lady  Seaforth's  agitated  manner 
had  not  been  lost  upon  her,  and  ere  the 
heel  of  the  sock  was  turned,  a  new  phase  of 
thought  had  been  wrought  into  the  socks 
that  were  on  their  way  to  Australia. 

The  half-bitter  look  which  her  face  had 
worn  during  her  conversation  with  her 
sister  faded  away,  and  some  inward  thought 
brought  a  glow  to  her  eyes  and  softened  the 
lines  of  her  mouth. 

The  contrast  between  her  boys'  lives 
and  her  sister's  might  be  very  sharp,  but 
there  was  a  contrast  in  their  own  lives 
which  was  sharper  still.      A  careworn  face 
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rose  before  her,  a  face  worn  with  toil  and  care 
and  poverty,  but  wearing  a  tender  smile. 

It  was  the  face  of  William  Cartwright, 
and  the  inward  thought  was  the  memory 
of  the  happy  life  they  had  lived  together  ;  a 
life  which,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  anxiety 
and  struggles,  had  been  ever  brightened  by 
the  love  they  bore  one  another,  and  the 
perfect  sympathy  which  existed  between 
them. 

4  No ! '  she  said  almost  aloud,  as  the 
music  of  her  soul  kept  time  to  the  click  of 
the  knitting-needles ;  '  no,  the  good  things 
of  this  life  are  not  so  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed after  all.' 

She  had  time  for  plenty  of  reflection  on 
the  subject,  for  the  sock  was  finished  and 
the  stitches  cast  off;  and  still  her  sister  did 
not  return. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

IN    THE    LION'S    DEW. 

We  will  follow  Lady  Seaforth  into  her  hus- 
band's private  apartments,  and  enter  with 
her  the  presence  of  the  solitary  man,  sitting 
as  usual  in  front  of  the  fire,  buried  in 
gloomy  thought. 

He  rose  at  her  entrance,  and  in  the  most 
courtly  manner  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and 
then  resumed  his  seat. 

1 1  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Helen,'  he 
said,  '  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
myself,  and  one  which  will  not  altogether  be 
without  its  effect  on  you.' 
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Lady  Seaforth's  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
she  wondered  what  could  be  corning. 

'  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  explained,  to  you 
the  manner  of  the  entailing  of  this  estate,  in 
the  event  of  my  dying  without  a  son.' 

Lady  Seaforth  murmured  something  in 
the  negative.  This  was  a  most  unwelcome 
subject,  and  her  breath  came  quick  and  short. 

'  It  is  soon  told,'  he  resumed.  '  My 
father  cut  off  my  brother  with  a  shilling, 
and  entailed  the  estate  over  his  head  upon 
my  brother's  son.  That  son,'  he  added 
emphatically,  '  is  my  heir.  You  were  per- 
haps not  aware,'  he  added,  '  that  my  brother 
had  a  son.' 

'  I  was  not  even  aware,'  she  said,  '  that 
your  brother  was  married.  If  you  remem- 
ber, you  told  me  before  our  marriage  that 
the  subject  of  your  brother  was  a  painful 
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one,  and  that  your  wish  was  that  it  might 
never  again  be  mentioned  between  us.  That 
wish  I  have  respected,  and  I  have  never,' 
she  added  with  a  little  warmth,  '  inquired  of 
anyone  else  what  you  did  not  see  fit  to  tell 
me  yourself.' 

'  You  have  done  well,'  he  said ;  '  the 
subject  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  most 
painful  one,  and  it  is  only  necessity  that 
makes  me  allude  to  it  now.  But  certain 
conclusions,  to  which  I  have  lately  come, 
force  it  upon  me,  and  render  silence  on  the 
subject  no  longer  possible.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, as  it  is  clearly  my  duty,  to  adopt  my 
nephew,  and  to  bring  him  up  as  my  heir.  I 
must  do  my  best  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sions which  I  fear  such  a  life  as  he  must 
have  led  with  such  a  father  may  have  made, 
and  to  try  and  fit  him  for  the  position  he 
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will,  at  my  death,  hold.  My  only  fear  is  it 
may  already  be  too  late.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  can  no  longer  delay  the  execution 
of  my  duty  ;  and  matters  between  his  father 
and  me  having  been  arranged,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  inform  you  of  my  intentions 
and  to  fix  the  day  of  his  arrival.  I  have 
named  next  Monday.' 

Lord  Seaforth  ceased  speaking,  and 
paused,  as  if  expecting  a  reply. 

But  none  came. 

Lady  Seaforth's  breath  was  coming  in 
such  short  gasps  that  she  could  not  steady 
her  voice  to  speak,  and  feelings  had  suc- 
ceeded each  so  quickly  in  her  breast  while 
he  was  speaking  that  his  abrupt  pause  found 
her  quite  unprepared  with  a  word. 

Astonishment,  dismay,  resentment,  vain 
regrets,  and  bitter  feelings  had  by  turns  had 
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possession  of  her,  habitual  fear  of  her  hus- 
band dominating  and  overpowering  all. 

The  old,  old  grievances  were  swelling  in 
her  heart — the  old,  old  feelings  of  resentment 
at  the  way  in  which  she  was  treated,  at 
the  way  her  opinions,  her  very  feelings  were 
overlooked ;  at  the  way  she  was  never  con- 
sulted, never  advised  with ;  that  he  just 
revolved  matters  in  his  own  head,  and  then 
informed  her  when  his  mind  was  quite 
made  up. 

Time  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  accus- 
tomed her  to  this  in  all  small  matters,  or  in 
matters  only  affecting  himself;  but  that  on 
a  matter  of  such  moment  as  this,  on  one  so 
closely  affecting  them  both,  he  should  treat 
her  just  the  same. 

He  might  at  least  have  asked  her  if  she 
had  any  objections  or  distaste  to  the  plan, 
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might  at  least  have  considered  her  feelings 
a  little,  might  at  any  rate  have  given  her 
a  little  time  to  consider. 

But  no  ;  she  was  no  one,  and  nowhere. 
She  and  her  feelings  equally  disregarded  in 
his  arrangements. 

The  old,  old  passionate  regrets  were 
smiting  her  cruelly  that  she  had  no  son  of 
her  own.  New  feelings  of  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy were  rising  within  her  towards  this 
unknown  one  who  was  to  fill  the  place  her 
son  would  have  had. 

The  pent-up  torrent  of  years  was  swell- 
ing within  her,  and  threatened  to  bear  her 
self-control  away. 

Let  that  torrent  burst  its  bounds,  and 
come  rushing  out  in  speech,  and  it  will 
sweep  everything  before  it.  Let  her  give 
way   to   feeling    or   temper,   and    she   will 
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degrade  herself  before  her  husband,  and  it 
will  be  all  over  with  her.  Truly  silence 
was  her  only  safeguard,  and  she  stood  silent, 
with  her  hands  pressing  down  her  throbbing 
breast. 

1 1  can  allow  something  for  your  asto- 
nishment,' Lord  Seaforth  went  on,  finding 
she  did  not  answer;  'for  myself,  the  subject 
has  been  in  my  mind  for  years.  Do  not 
therefore  force  yourself  to  express  any  feel- 
ing on  the  matter.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  advent  of  this  boy  will 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  you.  I 
intend  to  keep  him  under  my  own  strict 
surveillance  until  I  find  out  how  far  he  is  to 
be  trusted.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  give 
him  a  suite  of  apartments  not  far  from  my 
own.  His  leisure  hours  will  be  spent  with 
me,  and  he  will  be  given  over  during  the 
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rest  of  the  day  to  a  tutor,  whom  I  have 
already  engaged.  You  see  clearly,  there- 
fore, that  the  new-comer  will  not  be  in  your 
way,  and  that  this  change  will  in  fact  be 
nothing  personally  to  you.' 

Nothing  to  her  !  This  was  the  sharpest 
pang  of  all ;  these  concluding  words  the 
cruellest  in  all  his  cruel  speech. 

As  if  their  interests  could  be  divided. 
As  if,  man  and  wife  as  they  were,  anything 
that  affected  him  could  be  without  its  effect 
upon  her.  As  if,  loving  him  as  she  did,  she 
could  bear  to  see  him  endure  anything  that 
she  knew  would  be  a  trial  and  a  mortifica- 
tion to  him.  Was  it  nothing  to  her  to  feel 
that  a  sharper  regret  at  having  no  son  of  his 
own  would  be  added  when  he  came  to  see 
the  graceless  son  of  an  outlawed  spendthrift 
in  his  home  as  his  recognised  heir  ? 
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"Was  it  nothing  to  her  to  have  this  boy  in 
her  presence,  daily  parading  before  her  her 
grief  and  disappointment  ?  Oh,  she  could 
have  borne  it  all  better  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  unfeeling  words. 

With  all  this  the  wife's  heart  was  so 
painfully  smarting  that  the  mother's  feelings 
had  as  yet  had  no  place. 

But  suddenly,  with  a  fresh  pang,  came 
the  thought  of  her  own  boys  !  Their  pre- 
sent position  !  their  future  prospects  !  How 
would  all  this  affect  them  ? 

For  their  sake  came  the  anger  she  had 
not  felt  for  herself,  for  their  sake  she  was 
nearly  speaking  out,  and  indignantly  asking 
if  it  was  fair  they  should  be  thrust  thus 
suddenly  into  such  baneful  society. 

But  before  she  could  use  this  weapon  in 
her  own  defence,  it  was  wrested  from  her. 
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Ere  she  could  steady  her  voice  to  speak, 
her  husband  went  on,  '  I  do  not  know  who 

my    nephew's    associates    may    have 

been,  nor  what  kind  of  life  he  may  have 
led.  It  will  be  well  therefore  that  there 
should  be  no  communication  between  him 
and  your  sons  at  present.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore at  first  ask  you  to  invite  him  to  your 
drawing-room,  nor  shall  I  bring  him  in  to 
dinner  among  your  guests.  I  intend,  how- 
ever, that  he  shall  be  treated  in  every 
respect  as  my  father's  grandson  and  my 
heir.  It  is  in  those  two  lights  that  I  wish 
to  regard  him.  I  wish  to  forget  that  he  is 
my  brother's  son.  I  shall  myself  inform 
the  household  of  his  intended  arrival,  and 
of  the  position  he  will  occupy  in  my  house. 
I  shall  give  orders  that  all  shall  look  upon 
him  as,  and  treat  him  with  the  respect  due 
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to,  their  future  master,  for,  were  I  to  die 
to-iiiorrow,  he  would  infallibly  become  so.' 

So  saying,  Lord  Seaforth  rose  from  his 
seat  and  advanced  to  the  door. 

And  before  his  wife  could  recover  from 
the  confusion  of  thought  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown,  she  found  he  was  holding  it 
open  for  her,  and  that  the  interview  was 
over.  She  went  to  her  bed-room  as  in  a 
dream,  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  for  hours 
in  her  husband's  presence,  and  entering 
hastily,  locked  and  double-locked  the  door. 

Mr.  and  Lady  Margaret  Cartwright 
dined  alone  with  Lord  Seaforth  that  even- 
ing, for  when  the  gong  sounded  a  message 
was  brought  to  the  drawing-room  that  Lady 
Seaforth  had  such  a  bad  headache  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  appear. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 


King's  Cross  Station,  and  the  mid- day  train 
for   the    north    getting    near   its    time   for 


starting. 


A  tall  handsome  youth  is  settling  himself 
in  a  second-class  carriage,  arranging  his 
luggage,  &c.,  with  all  the  independence  of 
a  poor  man,  used  to  shift  for  himself. 

The  train  was  very  full,  for  it  was  a 
travelling  time  of  year,  and  this  particular 
train  a  great  favourite. 

Just  two  minutes  before  it  was  time  to 
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start  two  tall,  fair  boys  came  tearing  down 
the  platform. 

Thorough  types  of  the  luxurious,  help- 
less young  Englishman  they  appeared  to  be. 
They  had  nothing  in  their  own  hands  but 
their  umbrellas,  even  their  great-coats  and 
railway  rugs  were  carried  by  the  porters 
who  were  hurrying  after  them. 

Their  luggage  they  appeared  to  leave  to 
look  after  itself  entirely ;  their  only  object 
was  to  find  seats  in  the  train. 

In  this,  however,  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Every  first-class  carriage  was  full. 
In  vain  they  protested,  in  vain  they  declared 
places  must  be  found,  or  a  new  carriage 
added  to  the  train.  The  train  was  off,  and 
the  guard,  opening  the  door  of  a  second- 
class  compartment — the  same  in  which  the 
first    traveller   we    mentioned    had    settled 
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himself — told  them  it  was  all  but  empty, 
and  that  there  was  just  time  for  them  to 
jump  in.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  Bailway-rugs,  overcoats,  gun-cases, 
and  hat-boxes  were  pitched  in,  and  the 
two  boys  took  their  seats  just  as  the  whistle 
sounded. 

Then  began  hunting  and  shouting. 
'Hullo!  where's  my  hat-box?'  'Are  you 
sure  the  long  gun-case  is  in  ?  '  'Is  there  a 
bag  there  with  an  F  on  it  ? '  'I  say !  call  the 
paper-boy.  I  want  "  Bell's  Life  "  and  the 
"  Sporting  Gazette ! "     Look  sharp ! ' 

Tips  were  freely  held  out ;  porters  and 
paper-boys  running  in  every  direction,  and 
the  newspapers  flung  in  at  the  windows  just 
as  the  train  slowly  glided  out  of  the  station. 

Eldest  sons  of  millionaires  anyone  would 
have  supposed  the  lads  to  be,  and  yet  these 
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were  the  penniless  sons  of  Colin  Fraser.  So 
much  for  education. 

Their  fellow-traveller,  rolled  up  in  his 
corner,  book  in  hand,  watched  them  with 
some  astonishment ;  but,  after  a  time,  he 
became  absorbed  in  his  book,  and  thought 
no  more  about  them. 

The  two  brothers  yawned,  sighed, 
stretched  themselves,  and  then  began  to 
talk.  Their  conversation  was  all  of  sport, 
dogs,  keepers,  coverts,  and  speculations  on 
the  coming  shooting  season. 

The  stranger  read  on  quietly,  till  a 
sentence  caught  his  ear  in  which  the  words 
1  the  coverts  at  Seaforth  '  occurred. 

He  coloured  slightly,  turned  his  head  for 
a  moment  towards  the  speaker,  and  then 
resumed  his  book.  The  action  was  not  lost 
on    the    eldest   of   the  two  brothers,   who 
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glanced  that  way  for  a  moment.  By-and-by 
lie  and  his  brother  took  up  the  papers,  and 
began  reading  extracts  to  each  other,  as 
long  as  the  light  lasted,  of  the  shooting  on 
the  Scotch  moors,  and  what  bags  different 
people  had  made. 

It  was  getting  too  dark  to  read,  and  the 
stranger  put  down  his  book,  sat  up,  and 
looked  out  of  window.  As  he  did  so  he 
caught  the  eye  of  the  eldest  brother  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  most  inquiring  expression, 
and  soon  after  he  said  something  to  his 
brother  in  an  undertone  about  an  c  extra- 
ordinary likeness.'  But  the  whispered  con- 
versation was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  at 
a  great  junction,  where  they  all  got  out. 

The  train  which  went  on  to  Seaforth 
Station  was  waiting  on  the  branch  line. 
Quietly  removing  all  his  things,  the  stranger 
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transferred  them  to  another  second-class 
carriage,  and  went  to  see  after  his  luggage. 
Meanwhile  his  late  companions  were  rushing 
about,  absorbing  the  attention  of  all  the 
porters.  They  were  treated  here  with  great 
consideration.  Every  one  was  looking  after 
them  and  their  luggage,  most  of  which  they 
appeared  to  have  left  behind. 

As  the  stranger  was  moving  towards  his 
carriage  he  stumbled  against  the  eldest 
brother.  Instantly,  in  a  very  foreign 
fashion,  he  raised  his  hat  and  apologised. 
Young  Fraser  half  raised  his,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  he  met  the  stranger's  eye,  and  the  same 
look  of  astonishment  passed  over  his  face  as 
had  come  into  it  before. 

He  ran  after  the  station-master,  and 
apparently  made  some  inquiry.  But  the 
station-master  shook  his  head. 
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The  brothers  then  got  into  a  first-class 
carriage,   the   train   started,   and   they  lost 
sight  of  their  fellow-traveller. 
"'Seaforth!  Seaforth ! ' 

And  the  train  steamed  into  the  station. 

It  was  almost  dark,  but  just  light  enough 
to  show  a  neat  little  brougham  drawn  up  in 
waiting,  and  a  cart  for  luggage.  There  was 
also  a  fly.  A  footman  standing  on  the  plat- 
form began  at  once  to  peer  into  the  first- 
class  carriages. 

'His  lordship's  own  brougham,  I  de- 
clare/ said  Colin  to  his  brother. 

'  Here  we  are,  William ! '  he  shouted  to 
the  footman.  'You  can  look  after  the 
luggage,  and  we'll  go  on  without  you.' 

So  saying,  the  two  brothers  entered  the 
brougham  and  drove  off  immediately,  amid 
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a  general  raising  of  hats  from  all  the  em- 
ployes at  the  station. 

The  footman,  meanwhile,  had  not  heard 
what  was  passing,  and  was  still  going  down 
the  line,  looking  into  all  the  carriages. 
When  he  returned  from  an  apparently  fruit- 
less search  and  found  the  brougham  gone, 
he  looked  rather  discomfited,  and  went  up 
to  the  guard,  and  began  making  some 
inquiries. 

After  that  he  went  and  fetched  the  lucr- 
gage,  and  had  it  put  on  the  cart,  and,  calling 
out  to  the  fly  that  it  would  not  be  wanted, 
took  his  seat  by  the  coachman  on  the  lug- 
gage-cart, and  drove  off. 

Meanwhile  the  young  stranger  had  been 
gathering  all  his  things  together,  and  getting 
his  boxes  out  of  the  train. 
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He  now  came  down  the  platform,  and, 
going  up  to  the  station-master,  asked  if  he 
could  hire  anything  to  take  him  on  to 
Seaforth. 

The  answer  was  doubtful.  The  fly  was 
too  far  gone  to  be  called  back ;  there  was  a 
spring  cart  at  the  inn,  but  nothing  much  in 
the  way  of  a  horse.  The  inn  itself  was 
some  way  off;  it  would  take  ten  minutes  to 
get  there.  The  stranger  was  huddled  up  in 
a  great-coat,  and  no  guess  at  his  station 
could  be  made. 

He  had  his  luggage  put  upon  a  truck, 
and  walked  off  by  the  side  of  the  man  who 
wheeled  it  in  the  direction  indicated,  till  he 
reached  the  inn,  where  he  succeeded,  after 
some  trouble,  in  getting  the  horse  and  cart 
harnessed,  and  in  securing  a  driver  who 
knew  the  way. 
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The  drive  was  long,  the  stranger  very 
Blent. 

They  reached  the  gates  of  the  park  at 
last ;  and,  after  driving  two  miles  up  an 
avenue,  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  went  by 
a  side  road  to  the  stables,  and  through  them 
to  the  back  entrance. 

A  maid,  with  a  light  in  her  hand,  peered 
curiously  at  the  stranger  as  he  got  out  of  the 
cart  ;  and,  bearing  all  his  own  bundles, 
walked  up  to  the  kitchen-door,  and  seemed 
about  to  enter. 

'  Who  did  you  please  to  want  ?  '  she  said. 

w  Lord  Seaforth,'  was  the  answer. 

The  girl  looked  closer  at  him,  and  more 
suspiciously,  but  consented  at  last  to  lead 
him  through  the  stone  passage  to  the 
steward's  room,  where  she  handed  him  over 
to  one  of  the  men-servants,  who  was  standing 

vol.  i.  Q 
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at  the  door,  and  to  whom  the  stranger  gave 
his  name.  '  This  way,  sir,'  said  the  man, 
respectfully. 

And  thus  the  future  master  of  Seaforth 
entered  the  home  of  his  forefathers. 


'*>■       s>- <-. r. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   MEETING   OF   UNCLE   AND   NEPHEW. 

The  scraping  of  the  carriage  wheels  on 
the  gravelled  sweep  had  made  more  than 
one  heart  leap  within  the  walls  of  Seaforth. 

The  mother,  longing  for  her  boys,  and 
yet  shrinking  from  what  she  had  to  tell 
tli  em. 

And  in  his  own  room,  the  solitary  man, 
sitting  before  his  fire,  brooding  as  usual. 
He  is  trying  to  realise  that  in  a  few  minutes 
Godfrey  and  Hester's  son  will  be  before  him. 
lie  is  telling  himself  that  he  hardly  knows 
Q2 
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what  a  task  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  He 
is  wondering  if  he  has  sufficiently  realised 
what  a  daily  cross  that  presence  in  his  home 
will  be.  It  will  bring  in  its  train  every  sort 
of  association  and  recollection  ;  and  names, 
long  silent  and  dead,  will  sound  upon  his 
cars  again. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  bridging 
over  the  gulf  that  divides  him  from  his 
buried  youth,  of  thus  calling  up  the  ghosts 
of  the  past,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
former  years  ? 

.  .  *  .  * 

A  bustle — an  arrival — and  he  rose  slowly 
and  took  his  way  to  the  hall  door.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  meet  the  two  tall  lads, 
his  stepsons,  tearing  wildly  in.  At  sight  of 
him,  they  stopped  short,  and  pulling  them- 
selves up,  came  forward,  and  shook  hands 
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respectfully.      He   returned    their    greeting 
formally,  and  then  went  on  to  the  door. 

The  carriage  was  gone ;  there  was  no 
other  arrival !  Puzzled  and  alarmed,  he 
made  some  inquiries  of  the  servants  who 
were  at  the  door,  and  learnt  that  no  one  else 
had  arrived  by  the  train. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  chilled  and  disap- 
pointed ;  with  the  feeling,  which  so  many 
know,  which  follows  on  having  braced 
oneself  up  to  the  performance  of  some- 
thing dreaded,  and  finding  the  perform- 
ance delayed,  and  the  duty  still  hanging 
over  one. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  made  him  angry, 
and  he  revenged  himself  on  the  innocent 
cause. 

1 1  thought  as  much,'  he  muttered  ;  '  run 
away  on  the  road — strayed.     1  ought  to  have 
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sent  someone  over  to  fetch   him — a   bear- 
leader of  some  kind.' 

He  regained  his  room,  full  of  bitter 
feelings ;  wondering  what  course  he  had 
better  pursue.  To  telegraph  to  Nice  to  know 
if  he  had  really  started,  or  to  employ  a  detec- 
tive to  find  out  on  what  part  of  the  road  he 
had  strayed  ?  He  sat  down  to  think  it  out ; 
bitter  thoughts  of  the  renewal  of  old  dis- 
graces filling  his  mind — placards  and  hand- 
bills, describing  a  creature  like  that  Godfrey 
of  old.  He  began  involuntarily  to  compose 
the  advertisement.  '  A  tall  fair  youth,  light 
curly  hair,  eyes  rather  bloodshot,  loose 
shirt-collar,  short  pipe  in  his ' 

'  Mr.  Seaforth,  my  lord.' 

Lord  Seaforth  started  from  his  seat,  and 
advanced  a  few  steps  ;  just  in  time  to  come 
.almost  up  against  the  tall  dark  youth,  who 
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had  followed  the  servant  into  the  room.  At 
the  sight  of  this  youth,  Lord  Seaforth  started 
back,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. The  youth,  startled,  fell  back  a  few 
paces  too,  and  there  they  remained,  gazing 
at  each  other. 

The  butler  retired,  dosing  the  door  be- 
hind  him,  and  Lord  Seaforth  stood  still, 
gazing  at  the  figure  in  front  of  him  without 
saying  a  word,  his  eyes  glowing  with  some 
unusual  feeling,  and  his  hands  nervously 
clasped  together.  Was  this  the  gambler's 
son?  This  the  to-be-suspected  vaut-rient 
For  the  moment  he  forgot  Godfrey,  forgot 
Hester  even ;  absorbed  only  by  the  feeling 
that  before  him  was  his  own  son.  Yes  !  the 
long  dreamed  of,  often  dwelt  on  ;  fondly 
imagined  and  fully  realised — here  lie  was  ! 
The  face  and  figure  which  at  one  time  had 
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l)een  always  rising  before  him,  lie  who  was 
to  make  up  for  so  much,  to  do  away  with 
such  life-long  regrets ;  in  whose  opening 
life,  and  young  future,  all  the  pain  of  the 
past  was  to  be  merged  and  lost ;  his  son  ! 
his  very  own  son,  was  now  standing  before 
him! 

Eecovering  himself  with  a  desperate  effort, 
he  once  more  advanced,  and  with  courtly 
gravity  held  out  his  hand,  bidding  the  new 
comer  welcome  to  Seaforth.  He  then  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat,  and  sitting  down  oppo- 
site him,  with  his  searching  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  him,  he  made  a  few  inquiries  as  to  his 
journey,  his  non-arrival  at  the  right  time,  &c. 
And  Godfrey  began  to  explain.  But  he  had 
not  finished  his  sentence  before  Lord  Seaforth 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  covered  his  face. 

The  voice,  the  manner,  the  strange  inde- 
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scribable  likeness  of  expression,  half-natural, 
half-caught  from  constant  companionship, 
transported  Lord  Seaforth  back  to  the  fair 
past,  and,  violently  agitated,  he  shut  out  the 
picture  from  him  with  his  trembling  hand. 

His  son  was  gone,  and  Hester  Stanhope 
was  before  him. 

But  when  he  uncovered  his  face  again, 
Godfrey  was  sitting  gazing  quietly  at  the  fire, 
and  the  likeness  had  faded  away. 

But  he  addressed  him  no  more ;  he  felt 
he  must  be  alone  awhile,  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  conjure  up  again  the  voice,  the 
manner  so  dearly  loved,  so  clearly  remem- 
bered ;  and  rising  slowly,  without  looking  at 
him,  he  said,  '  Come  with  me,  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  Lady  Seaforth,  and  then  take 
you  to  your  room.' 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


LADY   SEAFORTH'S   RECEPTION. 


A  very  different  meeting  was  going  on  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  boisterous 
entry  and  greetings  of  her  boys  was  bring- 
ing back  the  smile  to  Lady  Seaforth's  eyes, 
and  a  glow  to  the  face  that  has  looked  pale 
and  worn  ever  since  that  trying  interview. 

The  boys  were  full  of  talk,  chattering  on 
about  all  they  had  been  doing  in  London, 
and  she  saw  no  prospect  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  which  her  mind  was  full.  But 
Colin,  the  eldest,  gave  her  an  opening  by 
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dashing  into  the  account  of  the  stranger  who 
had  travelled  with  them,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary likeness  of  Lord  Seaforth,  lie 
declared,  that  could  possibly  be. 

He  did  not  notice  how  pale  his  mother 
turned  as  he  spoke,  nor  what  a  pained  ex- 
pression came  into  her  eyes,  but  continued 
to  chatter  on  on  the  subject,  and  give 
'further  details,  till  Andrew  grew  provoked, 
and  complained  of  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment his  brother  had  got  up  in  '  some  cad, 
who  had  travelled  with  them  second-class 
from  London ;  so  that  he  had  talked  of 
nothing  else  ever  since.' 

6  He  didn't  look  like  a  cad,  at  any  rate,' 
exclaimed  Colin,  hotly  ;  '  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  fellows  I  ever  saw;  and,  as  I 

say,  the  exact  image  of '    But  here  Lady 

Seaforth  broke  in.     She  could  not  hear  that 
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unwelcome  intelligence  again.  Far  rather 
would  she  that  her  younger  son's  report 
should  be  the  true  one,  and  that  the  expected 
heir  should  prove  indeed  a  '  cad,'  as  he  so 
tersely  expressed  it. 

Her  great  hope  now,  almost  all  the  hope, 
poor  woman,  she  had  left,  was  that  her  hus- 
band's nephew  should  prove  such,  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  her 
high-bred,  good-looking  boys  should  shine 
in  bright  contrast  by  his  side. 

'  I  am  sure  Andrew  is  right,'  she  said. 
4  Lord  Seaforth  is  expecting  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  his  outlawed  brother,  so  you  may 
imagine  what  kind  of  youth  he  is  likely  to 
be.  I  imagine  he  has  been  brought  up  en- 
tirely among  bla2klegs  and  cardsharpers.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly  and  nervously. 

'  What's     he    want     here  ? '    exclaimed 
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Andrew,  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  com- 
ing over  him. 

But  Colin,  more  simple-minded,  did  not 
take  it  up  at  all.  '  How  long  does  he  stay  ?  ' 
he  inquired. 

'Lord  Seaforth  has  adopted  him,'  said 
his  mother,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice,  '  and  he  is 
coming  to  live  here.' 

Andrew  glanced  at  her,  and  understood 
the  whole  thing  at  once;  but  Colin  only 
said,  '  I  daresay  he  isn't  a  bad  fellow.  I  am 
sure  he  doesn't  look  the  least  like  a  cad,  and 
he's  not  obliged  to  be  good-for-nothing  be- 
cause his  father  is.' 

'  Well,  I  forbid  your  having  anything  to 
do  with  him,'  said  Lady  Seaforth.  '  He  may 
be  a  cardsharper  himself,  for  anything  we 
know ;  and  not  at  all  fit  company  for  you. 
Moreover,  Lord  Seaforth  does  not  wish  any 
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communication  between  you  at  present ;  and 
the  boy  is  to  be  kept  a  kind  of  state  prisoner 
till  we  see  if  he  is  fit  to  be  trusted.' 

'Poor  wretch!'  said  Colin.  'Well,  I 
must  say,  mother,  I  think  that's  rather  hard. 
To  take  a  fellow's  character  away  without 
giving  him  a  chance,  just  because  his  father 
was  a  rogue.  I  thought  that  in  this  free  and 
justice-loving  country  we  believed  every  man 
to  be  innocent  until  he  was  proved  to  be  guilty.' 

'  In  this  instance,'  she  answered,  sharply, 
'  it  will  be  safer  to  consider  this  boy  guilty 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  You 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  make  friends 
with  and  stand  champion  for  him,  Colin  ; 
but  perhaps  you  won't  be  so  ready  when 
you  find  that  his  arrival  here  ousts  you  and 
Andrew  from  your  positions,  and  perhaps 
blights  all  your  prospects.' 
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They  both  looked  so  blank  that  she  felt 
sorry  she  had  spoken  so  strongly.  She  only 
wished  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion ;  and 
her  own  bitter  feelings  escaped  her,  almost 
before  she  was  aware. 

Colin  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 
He  laughed,  '  Better  be  friends  than  ene- 
mies, then,'  he  said  lightly.  'You  should 
bow  to  the  rising  sun.  Xext  to  the  king 
himself,  a  true  courtier  always  keeps  on 
good  terms  with  the  heir-apparent.  So  he 
is  the  heir-apparent,  eh,  mother?' 

Lady  Seaforth  could  not  answer,  but  she 
made  an  affirmatory  inclination  of  the  head. 

'•  It's  quite  a  romance,'  said  Colin. 
'  Shrouded  stranger  in  corner  of  second-class 
turning  out  to  be  heir-apparent.     Usurpers 

swaggering  in  first-class,  and hallo !  was 

the  carriage  sent. for  him,  mother?  ' 
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'  Yes,'  she  said,  anxiously,  '  I  believe  so. 
I  ordered  a  fly  for  you.  Didn't  you  come 
in  it?' 

4  No,  hang  me  if  we  did ! '  said  Colin ; 
6  and  what's  more,  we  ran  off  with  the  car- 
riage. It  was  his  lordship's  own  brougham. 
And  as  to  the  heir-apparent,  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  him.  He  must  have  fol- 
lowed with  the  luggage.'  And  Colin  laughed 
more  than  ever. 

6  Oh,  Colin  i '  said  his  mother,  now  really 
alarmed,  '  how  could  you? ' 

'  How  were  we  to  know  ? '  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  we  saw  the  brougham,  and  hopped  in.  I 
thought  it  was  rather  unusually  condescend- 
ing of  his  lordship  to  send  his  own  brougham 
for  us,  but  still ' 

Lady  Seaforth's  only  answer  was  to  ring 
the  bell  sharply,  and  to  ask  the  servant  who 
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answered  the  summons  if  anyone  else  had 
arrived  by  the  train  besides  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Andrew. 

6  Mr.  Seaforth,  my  lady,'  was  the  reply  ; 
and  Lady  Seaforth  started  at  the  name,  but 
controlled  herself  directly. 

'  Shrouded  stranger ! '  muttered  Colin  to 
himself,  laughing.  '  Where  is  Mr.  Seaforth  ? ' 
lie  asked,  '  and  how  did  he  get  here  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Seaforth  hired  a  trap  and  came  on, 
sir,'  said  the  servant.  'He  arrived  ten 
minutes  after  you,  and  went  straight  to  his 
lordship's  room.' 

1 1  never  heard  anything  drive  up  !'  ex- 
claimed Lady  Seaforth. 

'  Mr.  Seaforth  came  the  back  way,  my 

lady,  and  through  the  offices  into  the  house.' 

Lady  Seaforth  and  Colin  both  got  scarlet, 

she    with    fear,    and    he   with    suppressed 
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laughter,  which  broke  out  the  moment  the 
servant  left  the  room. 

'  Heir-apparent  smuggled  in  through  the 
kitchen,'  he  said  ;  '  the  best  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life.' 

'  Oh,  hush,  Colin  ! '  exclaimed  his  mother 
in  an  agony,  for  she  heard  footsteps  coming 
across  the  hall.     '  Please,  please  be  quiet.' 

Before  Colin  had  time  to  recover  him- 
self, the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Lord  Seaforth  entered,  followed  by  his 
nephew. 

'  Helen,'  he  said,  advancing  to  his  wife, 
in  a  voice  which  slightly  trembled,  '  this  is 
my  nephew,  Godfrey  Seaforth.  Godfrey, 
this  is  Lady  Seaforth  ;  and  these,'  he  added, 
indicating  the  Erasers  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  '  are  Lady  Seaforth's  sons.' 

Lady  Seaforth  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that 
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the  figure  following  her  husband  was  quite 
as  tall,  and  of  the  same  noble  bearing. 

She  knew,  somehow,  within  herself,  that 
this  youth,  in  outward  appearance,  at  any 
rate,  was  an  heir  of  whom  any  man  might 
be  proud. 

Such  a  pang  of  jealousy  and  vain  regret 
shot  through  her  that  her  very  heart 
seemed  frozen  within  her,  and  a  demon  of 
rebellion  and  resentment  took  possession  of 
her. 

She  could  not,  she  icould  not,  hold  out 
her  hand.  Without  looking  up,  she  bowed 
distantly  and  stiffly,  without  saying  a  word. 
Andrew  followed  suit,  and  Godfrey  silently 
returned  their  salutations  in  the  same  formal 
manner. 

But  Colin  came  forward  with  out- 
stretched  hand,  saying,  '  We  were   fellow- 
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travellers.      I  wish  I  had  known  who  you 
were  ;  and  I  am  so  sorry  about  the  carriage.' 

Lady  Seaforth  glanced  at  her  husband  as 
her  son  spoke,  and  took  fright  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

4  There  was  a  mistake,'  she  said,  ner- 
vously ;  '  it  was  the  servant's  fault.' 

'  There  was,'  he  answered  coldly,  and 
there  was  that  in  both  tone  and  manner, 
besides  the  icy  coldness  of  his  voice,  which 
made -her  turn  to  Godfrey  and  make  a  few 
inquiries  about  his  journey. 

But  when  she  met  the  grave  look  of  his 
beautiful  eyes,  a  sharper  pang  shot  through 
her  heart,  and  unwillingly  she  was  obliged 
to  corroborate  Colin's  assertion  that  he  was 
her  husband's  very  image ;  lie  might  have 
been  his  own  son. 

Admiration  and  a  wistful  longing  strug- 
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gled  in  her  breast  with  the  jealousy  and  im- 
pulsive dislike  which  was  springing  there. 

Jealousy,  not  only  as  regarded  the  boy 
himself,  but  as  regarded  her  husband. 

There  was  a  peculiar  look  in  Lord  Sea- 
forth's  eyes  which  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  a  certain  glow  of  feeling  and  interest 
which  made  him  look  so  much  handsomer 
than  usual. 

This  jealousy  culminated  in  astonishment 
when  Lord  Seaforth,  with  a  scrupulous  at- 
tention she  had  never  seen  him  display  to  a 
guest  before,  led  Godfrey  away,  and  himself 
conducted  him  to  his  allotted  apartments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   GHOST    IN   THE   PICTURE-GALLERY. 

Very,  weary,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
was  Godfrey  that  night  when  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  his  own  room. 

At  once  restless,  and  unable  even  to 
think  of  rest,  he  was  in  a  feverish  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  arising  partly  from 
fatigue  and  partly  from  his  over-strained 
feeling. 

The  events  of  the  day,  the  finding  him- 
self at  last  in  the  presence  of  the  bete-noir 
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of  his  life,  and  the  novelty  of  his  position 
and  surroundings,  all  this  had  so  excited 
him  that  he  could  not  compose  his  mind 
at  all. 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  tried  to 
think  over  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  that 
day  been  an  actor. 

But  he  could  not  think ;  he  could  not 
even  sit  still.  A  sense  of  oppression  came 
over  him.  The  tapestried  walls  of  his  room 
seemed  to  hem  him  m,  and  stifle  him.  He 
opened  his  door,  and  went  out  into  the 
passage  to  get  a  little  air. 

All  was  dark ;  and,  after  groping  about 
a  few  minutes,  he  returned,  or  rather,  tried 
to  return,  to  his  own  room.  In  so  doing  he 
lost  his  way ;  and,  all  unknowingly,  kept 
advancing  further  and  further  from  the  room 
he  wished  to  find. 
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At  last  lie  came  up  against  a  door,  and 
he  pushed  it  open  and  advanced  into  a  room, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  one  he  had  lately 
quitted. 

He  found  himself  in  a  lofty  picture- 
gallery,  which  was  flooded  with  moonlight 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

By  this  faint  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
unearthly  light,  every  picture  on  the  walls, 
every  statue  in  every  corner,  stood  out  clear, 
but  pale  and  ghost-like. 

The  scene  was  so  unexpected,  the  whole 
force  of  it  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that 
for  the  moment  he  was  startled.  A  strange, 
eerie  feeling,  born  of  much  reading  and  little 
experience,  came  over  him,  and  his  heart 
beat  high. 

Just  at  this  moment,  too,  the  heavy 
oak    door   behind   him    swunsr    to    with   a 
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heavy  crash,  which  went  echoing  through 
and  through  the  empty  place,  till  it  died 
away  into  a  stillness  deeper  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  more  unearthly  than  before. 
A  fantastic  feeling  cast  its  spell  around  him, 
a  feeling  he  could  neither  understand  nor 
overcome. 

It  came  over  him  suddenly  that  he  had 
been  through  the  whole  scene  before ;  that 
at  some  time  and  somewhere  he  had  groped 
his  way  along  in  darkness  till  he  had  come 
to  an  oaken  door,  and  that,  pushing  it  open, 
he  had  come  upon  the  moonlit  and  unex- 
pected scene  by  which  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded. 

Xay,  more ;  that  on  that  other  occasion 
lie  had  seen  more  and  heard  more,  that 
something  further  had  followed,  and  that 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  the 
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first  act  of  a  drama  in  which  he  himself  was 
to  be  an  actor.  Had  he  dreamt  it  ?  heard 
of  it  ?  read  of  it  ? 

All  of  a  sudden  he  remembered  whence 
the  feeling  came.  He  was  thinking  of  one 
of  his  boyhood's  heroes.  What  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  and 
the  scene  in  the  Chapel  of  Engaddi.  Like 
him,  Kenneth  had  groped  his  way  in  the 
darkness,  had  come  to  a  closed  door,  diad 
pushed  it  open,  and  come  suddenly  upon  a 
dazzling  scene.  In  Kenneth's  case  the 
entrance  into  the  chapel  had  only  been 
the  preliminary  to  what  had  followed. 

There  was  more  to  come  ! 

With  this  feeling  strong  upon  him,  God- 
frey advanced  into  the  gallery,  his  own 
tread  alone  breaking  the  stillness  which  held 
him  in  thrall. 
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Even  by  moonli.ht  the  beauty  of  the 
old  paintings  all  around  him  made  a  strange 
impression  upon  him. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps fell  upon  his  ear.  He  withdrew  himself 
behind  one  of  the  statues,  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  follow. 

A  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery 
opened  very  softly,  and  someone,  or  some- 
thing stole  gently  in. 

It  moved  so  lightly,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
very  small,  that  he  could  not  conceive  what 
it  could  be.  So  swiftly,  too,  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  it  clearly,  and  it  disappeared 
with  rapid  and  stealthy  steps  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  he  stood  con- 
cealed. What  could  it  be?  Every  old 
house,  he  had  read,  had  a  haunted  chamber. 
Was  this  one  ? 
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He  could  hear  the  light  footsteps  passing 
rapidly  down  the  long  passage  that  divided 
the  gallery  into  two  parts,  and  at  the  far  end 
the  footsteps  seemed  to  stop.  What  was  it? 
What  could  it  be  ?  What  could  it  be  doing? 
He  was  afraid  to  move  lest  he  should  dis- 
turb it,  and  reveal  his  own  presence.  Curi- 
osity, however,  at  length  overcame  every 
other  feeling  ;  and,  leaving  his  hiding-place, 
he  crept  cautiously  along  from  statue  to 
statue  till  he  had  neared  by  many  yards  the 
spot  where  the  figure  was  stationary ;  and 
then  he  paused  again,  for  he  was  getting 
near  the  window.  The  shadows  had  ceased, 
and  he  must  steo  out  into  the  moonlight  if 
he  went  any  further. 

No  sound  broke  the  stillness  for  a 
minute,  and  lie  stood  there  hardly  daring  to 
breathe. 
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Suddenly  every  fibre  in  his  body  thrilled 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 

1  Godfrey  ! '  rang  in  a  passionately  appeal- 
ing cry  through  the  gallery,  and  then  died 
away  into  a  sob. 

In  his  astonishment,  Godfrey  was  about 
to  cry  out  in  answer,  t  Who  calls  me  ? ' 
when  the  plaintive  voice  rang  out  again, 

'  Could  I  help  it ! '  it  wailed,  in  sobbing 
accents.  '  Oh,  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth  ! 
Could  I  help  it !  could  I  help  it ! ' 

It  was  a  child's  voice,  and  a  cry  of  such 
unutterable  sadness  that  it  went  straight  to 
Godfrey's  heart.  But  it  was  evident  it  was 
not  addressed  to  him.  So  he  restrained  his 
impulse  to  advance  ;  and,  without  moving 
from  his  hiding-place,  he  leant  forward  and 
strained  his  eye  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded. 
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Kneeling  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  wor- 
shipper at  a  shrine,  with  eyes  and  hands 
upraised  to  the  picture  above  her,  was  a 
lovely  little  girl.  Her  fair  hair,  hanging  over 
her  shoulders,  her  clasped  hands  and  kneel- 
ing figure,  clothed  in  white,  were  all  glori- 
fied by  the  same  light. 

Ere  he  had  time  to  examine  further,  her 
plaintive  voice  broke  out  again,  and  he 
shrank  back  and  listened. 

And  standing  there,  dazed  and  be- 
wildered,  he  became  the  auditor  of  one  of 
the  saddest  bursts  of  grief,  the  receiver  of 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  bursts  of  confidence 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  either  heard  or  read 
of,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
life  sadder,  a  fate  harder,  a  sorrow  greater 
than  his  own. 
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How  shall  we  paint  the  feelings  that 
passed  through  him,  as  he  stood,  motionless, 
leaning  against  the  pillar?  How  shall  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  new  aspects  of  life 
and  thought  which  broke  in  upon  him  as  he 
listened,  the  rush  of  new  £rief,  new  regrets, 
new  longings. 

Oh  !  this  pathetic  revelation  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  child,  young  in  years  but  old  in 
trouble ;  how  it  thrilled  through  and  through 
him  ! 

Here,  then,  was  another  victim  of  one 
man's  pride  and  injustice. 

Here,  too,  was  another  whom  he  himself, 
all  unwittingly,  interfered  with,  and  stood  in 
the  way  of. 

Here,  too,  probably,  was  another  who 
would  hate  and  shrink  from  him. 
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Go  where  lie  would,  do  what  he  might, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  must  he  be  face  to  face 
with  this  bitter  wrong  and  injustice,  and  the 
most  unwilling,  the  most  unhappy  cause  of 
it  all?  '  Oh,  my  God  ! '  cried  the  boy  at. last, 
almost  aloud ;  and  he  moved  unconsciously 
forward. 

Was  he  going  to  pray  for  the  child's 
forgiveness  ?  Was  he  going  to  hold  out  his 
pitying  hands  and  raise  her  from  the  attitude 
of  despair  in  which  she  had  thrown  herself 
at  the  foot  of  the  picture  ?  Was  he  going 
mournfully  to  tell  her  the  place  she  longed 
for  was  not  such  a  happy  and  enviable  one 
as  she  seemed  to  imagine  ? 

If  he  had  any  such  intentions  he  was  too 
late  ;  for  she  rose  rather  suddenly  from  her 
kneeling  position,  and  retired  as  softly  as  she 
had  come. 
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Godfrey  then  came  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  and,  with  a  look  on  his  face  which 
told  of  the  storm  which  had  raged  within 
him,  he  left  the  gallery  and  groped  his  way 
back  to  his  own  room. 
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